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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week ends in gloom and perplexity, a general railway 

strike having been declared on Thursday night. Negotia- 
tions had been carried on at the Board of Trade with the 
railwaymen and the companies all the day, and on the men 
declaring the root of their discontent to lie in the working 
of the Conciliation Boards, the Prime Minister offered a 
small Royal Commission to sit at once and inquire into their 
grievances. This the companies accepted, but the men, dis- 
regarding Mr. Asquith’s warning, unhesitatingly refused, and 
the strike was declared. But inthe House of Commons that 
night Mr. Lloyd George stated that the men had misunder- 
stood the terms of the Government’s offer, and that 
negotiations had been reopened, a striking comment 
on the precipitancy of the strike leaders in re- 
solving on a general strike with only twenty-four hours’ 
notice. The acceptance of the offer by the companies was a 
remarkable concession—unless they too misunderstood the 
terns—since of the three Commissioners one was to represent 
labour, one the companies, and the third was to be appointed by 
a Radical Government. 





At the moment of our going to press, though a general 
strike has been declared, resulting in a partial interruption 
of passenger traffic and a paralysis of trade in certain 
districts, with grave possibilities of a food famine, the 
situation is far from hopeless. For reasons which we 
give elsewhere we cannot bring ourselves to believe in 
the success of a general strike. The Government have 
handled the crisis so far with firmness and tact, and it is 
too soon to apportion the blame for the extraordinary mis- 
understanding over the terms of the Koyal Commission. The 
only signal instance of weakness has been the acceptance by 
the Post Office of the astounding permit from Mr. Tillett on 
behalf of the Strike Committee authorizing the Post Office 
contractors to handle fodder and petrol. A facsimile of this 
document is printed in the Morning Post of Friday under the 
appropriate heading, “ The Negation of Government.” 


The events which culminated in Thursday’s decision may be 
briefly chronicled. On Saturday the outlook in London seemed 
hopeful. The conference at the Board of Trade resulted late on 
the previous night in a settlement between the lightermen and 
their employers by which the men secured a ten instead of a 
twelve hours’ day, and an improvement of 25 per cent. on 
their wages. Simultaneously the Strike Committee issued a 
manifesto declaring the strike at an end and congratulating the 
transport workers of London on their victory. At the same time 
the statement of Mr. Samuel in the House as to the steps take 1 





by the Government to safeguard the food supplies of London 
and Mr. Churchill’s circular to chief constables on the duty 
of the police in dealing with intimidation or threats of 
violence had a reassuring effect. But the situation in Liver- 
pool, where the military had been called in, was already giving 
rise to grave anxiety. The representatives of the seven 
railway companies which serve Liverpool refused to summon 
the Conciliation Board on the ground that the men, with the 
exception of the Lancashire-Yorkshire employees, admitted 
they had no grievance, and by leaving their work in such 
circumstances without giving notice had ruled themselves out 
of court. More serious still was the letter addressed to the 
Lord Mayor by fifty leading shipowners threatening to close 
down all cargo work at noon on Monday unless all sections of 
the Dockers’ Union returned to work at once. An agreement 
had been arrived at with the Union officials, but they could 
not get the men to observe it. 


Liverpool was the scene of a violent riot on Sunday. A 
great mass meeting attended by 70,000 people was being held 
in the square before St. George’s Hall, Mr. Tom Mann being 
the principal speaker, and order was maintained until late in 
the afternoon, when a chance scuffle with some hooligans on 
the outskirts of the crowd provoked a violent hand-to-hand 
fight with the police, and for fifteen minutes the square 
became something like a battlefield. The police are accused 
of using their truncheons with unnecessary violence and 
batoning innocent people, but once the fighting began dis- 
crimination was impossible; they were attacked with the 
utmost savagery, and the casualties showed that they 
suffered more than the crowd. As soon as the square 
was comparatively clear—we quote from the Manchester 
Guardian's report—“the ground could be seen bespattered 
with blood; uprooted shrubs, iron hoops, glass bottles shattered 
into small fragments, big heavy clubs, bricks, stones, and 
even iron bars were strewn everywhere.” The Riot Act was 
then read, and the square having been cleared the police, 
followed by the Royal Warwickshires with loaded rifles at the 
double, drove the remainder of the rioters from an adjoining 
street. Previous to the rioting Mr. Mann had declared that 
the Strike Committee had decided to send an ultimatum to all 
the railway companies threatening a general strike of all 
transport men of all classes if their demands were ignored or 
rejected, 


Liverpool remained quiet during the day on Monday, but 
there was a renewal of rioting late at night in the slums, the 
police were violently attacked, and the military called out and 
cleared the streets with fixed bayonets. ‘lhe shipowners made 
good their threat of a lock-out, and the Strike Committee 
retaliated by calling out all the transport workers, 75,000 men 
being thus thrown out of work. In reply to questions in the 
House Mr. Churchill stated that the rioting in Liverpool was 
serious in character, and that the police were being assailed ia 
the discharge of their ordinary duties. The responsibility for 
maintaining order rested with the local authorities, but in the 
circumstances the Government thought it essential that the 
police should have effective military aid. Reinforcements 
had accordingly been ordered to proceed to Liverpool. He 
observed, amid general cheers, that the police required all the 
support that the Government and the public could give them, 
and that nothing would be done which would even have the 
appearance of weakening their authority. He added, in reply 
to a suggestion of Sir W. Byles, that he believed it to be 
altogether untrue that the presence of the military had 
exasperated the people; on the contrary, it had averted 
serious trouble. 


The rioting in Liverpool was resumed on Tuesday after- 
noon. As five prison vans containing arrested riovns were 
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being driven from the Central Bridewell to Walton Gaol with 
an escort of Hussars and Scots Greys they were violently 
attacked with bricks, stones, und bottles by a mob which 
sought to rescue the prisoners. Some men broke through the 
police, shots were fired by the troops, and two men were 
killed and three wounded. The fury of the mob was shown 
by their actually stoning the driver of an ambulance. On the 
other hand two policemen rescued a rioter from drowning. 
On the same evening the four great railwaymen’s societies 
met and decided to declare a general railway strike at the end 
of twenty-four hours unless the company would immediately 
meet representatives of these societies and negotiate the basis 
of settlement on the matters in dispute. 


On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George made a statement in the 
Commons on the threatened railway strike. He said the duty 
of the Government to the public was perfectly clear. They 
would have to protect the railways, whatever the cost might 
be, as the whole food supply of the community depended on 
them. They would also do their best to protect the workmen 
and see that they got fair play in the matter of conciliation. 
He greatly regretted their threat to strike in 24 hours, as it 
was quite impossible for anyone to be able to negotiate 
with any sort of satisfaction in so short a time, and 
appealed to the men to put themselves right by complying 
with the general sense of the community and seeing that 
every method of conciliation was vain before resorting to other 
weapons. The Chancellor of the Exchequer also deprecated 
rash and premature charges against the military and police, 
who were reluctantly engaged in discharging a very obnoxious 
duty. Mr. Churchill read, with strong commendation, the 
report of the Chief Constable of Liverpool on Sunday’s riot, 
and reaffirmed what Mr. Lloyd George had said as to the duty 
of the Government. In the Lords Lord Haldane referred to 
Tuesday's riots in Liverpool, and said that if violence of that 
kind—utterly unreasonable, turbulent violence—were repeated, 
the policy of the Government was to put it down and use all 
the force necessary for the purpose. 


Though the strike is described as general and thousands of 
men have already come out in the provinces—5,000 at Leeds 
alone and the bulk of the men at Crewe—it does not affect 
some of the southern lines at all, and others only partially. 
Still the dislocation of traffic is already considerable, and 
large bodies of troops have been called up to London to 
protect the mails and trains if necessary. The condition of 
Liverpool remains most disturbed, and on Thursday four 
warships arrived in the Mersey to protect the shipping and 
for other emergencies. Mob violence still prevails in the 
poorer quarters, the gas workers have joined the strike, and 
the prospects of a food famine are more menacing than ever. 





An Australian correspondent contributed to the Times of 
last Saturday some Australian analogies to the present strikes 
in England. He thinks that the object of such leaders as 
Mr. Ben Tillett and Mr. Tom Mann is to substitute the 
general strike for remedial legislation and arbitration— in 
fact, to discredit Parliamentary methods generally. The 
professed friends of labour in Australia are divided into two 
parties—those who advocate the strike and those who seek 
political remedies. The latter are immeasurably more power- 
ful, and a Federal Government representing their views is, of 
course, sow in office. The strike party has generally been 
compelled to seek its leaders from outside, and two of these 
outside leaders happened in recent years to be Mr. Ben Tillett 
and Mr. Tom Mann. In 1907 Mr. Tillett led the strike of the 
coal lumpers in Sydney, and for some weeks refused all offers 
of a settlement. When he was trying to paralyze the whole 
business of the port Mr. W. M. Hughes ousted him and 
quickly negotiated a settlement. Again the miners of Broken 
Hill, who struck in 1909, were led by Mr. Tom Mann. There 
was much violence, Mr. Mann was arrested, and the strike 
was soon afterwards settled by arbitration. 

Mr. Tillett and Mr. Mann not long after their failure dis- 
appeared from public view in Australia, rather like the French 
heroes who arise from time to time to direct a general strike 
and quickly pay the price of defeat and ridicule. The corre- 
spondent concludes that strikes which cause public incon- 
venience are always bound to fail, through the alienation of 
public sympathy, and the leaders are certain to be discredited. 








Australians are in general sympath with the eal 
of legislation and arbitration. We have = tonal 
this is a _ correct summary of the prevailing A a 
tralian opinion, but for ourselves we whould seman 
the alternatives and prefer the direct straggle hebdien 
capital and labour to excessive intervention by the State, 
Workmen have a perfect right to strike if they wish in orde 
to make corporate bargains with their employers; but it is 
essential that they should abide honourably by the pledges 
made on their behalf by their recognized leaders and should 
be compelled to allow those to work who desire to do 80. 





It is agreed in Paris and Berlin that the conversations about 
Morocco have again taken an unfavourable turn. This may 
mean merely that pessimism has succeeded optimism for no 
more definite reason than that a change of temperature was 
due in the cycle of fluctuations which mark all unduly pro- 
tracted negotiations. Protracted negotiations are themsclyes 
a serious danger, as Mr. Asquith pointed out in his important 
statement on the Agadir incident. The German Chancellor 
the Foreign Secretary, and the German Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople have all gone to Wilhelmshéhe, and are taking 
counsel with the Emperor. A number of statements mean- 
while have appeared in the German Press. According to these 
Togoland is no longer mentioned in the conversations, and 
Germany has begun again to insist on her interests in 
Southern Morocco after having temporarily abandoned this 
line of argument. One very remarkable statement is that 
Germany could not consent to another conference unless 
French troops were withdrawn from Morocco. How far such 
articles are inspired we do not know, but in any case they 
prove that the conversations have made no progress, and that 
the situation is almost exactly as it wasa month ago. The 
German Government are unhappily afraid of the Pan-Germans, 
whose hopes they have inflamed. 








The Times of Monday published from its Berlin corre- 
spondent an interesting note on the rate of construction ia 
German shipyards. The Cologne Gazette calls attention to the 
fact that the three sister battleships ‘ Ostfriesland,’ ‘ Helgo- 
Jand,’ and ‘ Thiiringen’ were all constructed within a period 
varying from 314 to 33} months. This is important in view of 
previous German statements. On March 30th, 1909, Admiral 
von Tirpitz said :— 

“The view which has been expressed in the English Parliament 
that the period of construction for single ships has of late been 
considerably reduced—to 30 or even to 26 months—is incorrect. 
As formerly, we still continue to build our ships in about 36 
months, in the Imperial yards in about 40 months, To this period 
must be added trials which last several months.’ 

On March 23rd, 1910, the North-German Gazette in an attack 
on Mr. McKenna said :— 

“The period of construction is about 36 to 40 months. Accord. 
ingly the approximate date of the completion of each battleship 
can easily be calculated.” 

The ‘Ostfriesland’ was built in the Imperial yard at 
Wilhelmshaven, the ‘ Helgoland’ in a private yard at Kiel, 
and the ‘ Thiiringen’ in a private yard at Bremen. 

In the Commons on Thursday Sir Edward Grey made a 
statement on the Anglo-Turkish negotiations in the Middle 
East. The negotiations aim ata settlement of all points in 
dispute: it is proposed by Great Britain that economic equality 
should be guaranteed on the Baghdad Railway, and that 
questions of sovereignty in the Persian Gulf should be finally 
answered, Several reports announce that the Russo-German 
negotiations on the Middle East are approaching their conciu- 
sion. The Matin of Tuesday says that Germany undertakes 
to abstain from any political action in Northern Persia, while 
Russia promises to link up the Persian railways with the 
Baghdad Railway and to keep the door open in Persia to 
German trade. 








A telegram in Monday’s Times announced that nearly all 
the Malissori have returned home. A characteristic administra- 
tive muddle seemed likely at one time to be the cause of fresh 
difficulties. It will be remembered that one of the conditions 
of peace was that each refugee was to be given a sum of £T1 
by the Turkish Government. The officials, however, began 
by distributing £T1 to each family. Complaints were made, 
and it was eventually announced that the payment was only 
“provisional” and that the rest of the money would be 
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“Fotributed later. It is interesting to mention that the total 
losses incurred by Montenegro in consequence of the Albanian 
revolt are officially estimated at £208,000—a sum nearly twice 
that at which the annual budget is balanced. Of this amount 
£26,000 is put down to military charges and £28,000 to the 
direct cost of supporting the refugees. The rest represents the 
official estimate of the indirect losses to trade and industry. 


The Canadian election campaign was opened by both parties 
on Tuesday, when speeches were delivered by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and Mr. Borden, the Opposition leader. The latter 
devoted himself principally, according to the Times corre- 
spondent, to a consideration of the Reciprocity Agreement. 
He declared that it meant Free Trade in everything that the 
farmer produced and undiminished taxation upon everything 
he bought. It was unquestionably the thin end of the wedge 
and would lead to unrestricted Continental free trade. 
Mr. Borden prophesied that it would cause Canada to abandon 
her position in the British market, and that if at a later date 
the Reciprocity Agreement were abrogated it would be impos- 
sible for her to regain that position. Ina leading article on 
Wednesday the Times draws attention to the importance of 
the rise of the new Nationalist Party, which is opposed to 
both of the older parties. If the Nationalists are as success- 
ful as is in some quarters anticipated they may possibly be 
left with the balance of power in their hands as a result of the 
election. The main point in their policy appears at present to 
be simply the weakening of the power of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

We regret to learn that the trial of Mr. Sam Lewis at 

Salisbary, Rhodesia, who was charged with shooting dead a 
native who had made insulting overtures to Miss Lewis, ended 
in a verdict of not guilty. At the first trial the jury could 
not agree. The facts were not in dispute. Most of the South 
African newspapers, it is satisfactory to know, condemn the 
verdict as @ miscarriage of justice. We should be the lust 
persons in the world to say anything which would condone 
the offences of black men against white women in districts 
where the whites are imperfectly protected or to deny the 
provocation under which Mr. Lewis acted. If the laws are 
not stringent enough by all means let them be made more 
effectual and more severe. But Mr. Lewis took the law into 
his own hands, and in fact executed the offerder on 
his own authority. Such actions produce a state of 
no-law, and that is a disaster for any country. We earnestly 
hope that such a state of things will always be guarded 
against and repudiated in any country which enjoys member- 
ship of the British Empire. What lynch law leads to even 
among communities which are apparently perfectly respect- 
able may be seen from the horrible brutalities perpetrated at 
Coatesville in Pennsylvania a few days ago. A negro had 
been arrested for shooting a policeman—not on any charge in 
relation to women be it noted—and a large mob dragged him 
from the hospital and burnt him in public. This happened in 
a district where lynching had been previously unknown. 


A remarkable statement is made by the Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the Times in Wednesday's issue. “It is now 
known,” he writes, “that if the final division on the Parlia- 
ment Bill had resulted in the defeat of Lord Morley’s motion 
Lord Lansdowne would have resigned the leadership of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords on the following morning.” 
This statement only confirms the view we have taken of the 
action of the Unionist peers who voted for the motion. They 
have rendered a great service to their party as well as to the 
Crown and country. 


The vote for £252,000 for payment of members was dis- 
cussed in Committee of Supply on Monday. Lord Wolmer, 
who moved the reduction of the vote by £100,000, observed 
that this innovation swept away the last distinguishing feature 
which marked the superiority of the British Parliament over 
those of other countries of the world. Mr. Healy, while 
approving payment of members as a wholesome innovation, 
held that to proceed by resolution was illegal, and demanded 
further definition of the payment—e.g., was the money to be 
available in bankruptcy for the benefit of a member's creditors P 
The Chancellor, challenged to produce precedents, maintained 
that they were furnished by the procedure adopted in abolish- 
ing Purchase in the Army, and the first State intervention in 
aid of elementary education in 1833, The amendment having 








been rejected, Mr. Peel moved to substitute £300 for £400 a 
year, and was supported by Sir William Byles. Mr. Snowden, 
in an interesting speech, described his own experiences in 
detail, showing that fouritems of necessary expenditureabsorbed 
the whole of the £200 a year he was allowed. The Miners’ 
Federation paid their representatives £350 a year and railway 
expenses, but he was sure that men were better off with wages 
of £2 a week than with £300 when they had to pay the 
expenses incidental to a seat in the House. The Attorney- 
General described the motives which had led the Government 
to fix on £400 a year; it was a very reasonable amount, and 
they were only carrying out the principle to which effect had 
already been given in the Dominions beyond the Seas. 
Ultimately the amendment was rejected by 237 to 128, and 
the vote carried by 241 to 128, or a majority of 113. 





In the course of the debate upon the Civil Service vote in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Touche made some 
strong but entirely justifiable criticisms upon the new postage 
stamps. He pointed out that there were two requirements 
which stamps should fulfil The first was a question of 
dignity, in which he included their esthetic and technical 
qualities ; the second was the protection of the revenue against 
forgery. Neither of these requirements was fulfilled by the 
new stamps. Mr. Hobhouse, in his reply, made a defence of 
the stamps which can hardly be said to carry conviction, 
After emphasizing the fact that 33 per cent. was saved by the 
new contract, he declared that “though opinions might differ 
as to the beauty of the design, and though there might, 
perhaps, be some improvements in the printing, he did not 
think there was really much to be said against the design 
itself.” He went on to suggest that the failure of the gum 
was possibly due to the extreme heat. We regret to say that 
this lame apology seems to have satisfied the House, which 
defeated Mr. Touche’s protest by a majority of 111 (151—40) 


We regret to have to record the death of the Bishop of 
Salisbury (Dr.John Wordsworth), which occurred on Wednesday 
afternoon. He was in his sixty-eighth year, and had occupied 
the See since 1885, It is principally as a scholar and theo- 
logian that John Wordsworth was distinguished, and his 
eminence in the former capacity is illustrated by the fact that 
the Archbishops’ reply to the Papal Bull Apostolicae Curae in 
1896 is understood to have been composed by him. His theo- 
logical interests on one occasion at least somewhat misled his 
judgment, when, as is related in the Times, he delivered a 
sermon to an audience of schoolboys upon the subject of the 
relation of predictive prophecy to inspiration. His efficiency 
as a diocesan was, however, by no means impaired by these 
characteristics, and his distinction made him a worthy suc- 
cessor of Bishop Moberly. It will be remembered that both 
his father and his uncle were also Bishops. 











The proposal to acquire the derelict Shadwell Fish Market 
and turn it into a public park as part of the King Edward 
Memorial is being very strongly backed, and we have every 
hope that the Mansion House Committee, who have already 
decided to devote part of their funds to a memorial in the 
East End of London, will adopt this particular scheme. A 
House of Commons Committee has been formed to urge the 
acceptance of the Shadwell proposal, and the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association is heartily in favour of the scheme. 
The subject was raised in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
when Mr. Dudley Ward stated, on behalf of the Government, 
that the scheme was so little advanced that discussion would 
be of no profit. He gave an assurance, however, that nothing 
would be done without consultation with Parliament. We 
cannot imagine a finer site for «2 memorial of King Edward 
than a park at Shadwell, nor a memorial of greater public 
utility. At present there is no direct approach to one of the 
noblest reaches of the river between the Tower and the east 
end of the Isle of Dogs. We ourselves should like to see a 
statue of King Edward very plainly visible to every ship 
coming to the Port of London or to the West India or Com- 
mercial Docks. But we agree that no statue should be allowed 
to take up too much room in the park. It should be part of 
the decoration of a terrace overlooking the water, 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW PHASE OF INDUSTRIAL REVOLT. 


J\VERYONE who has watched the progress of the 
strikes during the last fortnight must have noticed 
that a new method has been adopted, and that there is 
very little resemblance between the character of these 
strikes and that of the memorable strikes of former years. 
Formerly the union representing a particular trade—or 
it might be a particular branch of a highly specialized 
trade—would fight out its quarrel alone with its employers. 
It would choose an opportunity for a trial of strength 
when it thought its funds sufficient to outlast the em- 
ployers’ determination not to give “yg * If the funds were 
insufficient to continue strike pay long enough, and no 
extraneous influence conveniently intervened suchas the force 
of popular feeling compelling the masters to make conces- 
sions, the strike failed. But the strikes of the past fortnight 
have been a network of interdependent and sympathetic 
movements. One union, having got its demands granted, 
has refused to return to work till the demands of all other 
unions in the same district have also been granted. It is 
obvious that these simultaneous sympathetic strikes 
exercise a higher power of compulsion on the employers 
than the old-fashioned detached strike. Strikers in Great 
Britain have lately recognized this fact, and the quick and 
triumphant success of demands for higher wages and 
shorter hours made under the sympathetic system has fired 
the imagination of workmen all over the country. The 
climax of these sympathetic strikers is the attempt to 
paralyze the whole country by a general railway strike. 

The idea of a general strike is borrowed from the Social- 
ists of the Continent. In Paris the threat of a general 
strike has been made so often that it has become almost a 
joke. The “King of the Bakers ” proposes to bring 
selfish and wealthy Paris to its feet by depriving it of 
bread ; the “ King of the Electricians’ proposes to effect 
the same end by depriving it of light; the railwaymen 
resolve to paralyze the whole country by depriving 
it of everything. Of course such French strikes had a 
different motive from our English strikes. They were 
organized—quite insufficiently organized fortunately—in 
the name of revolutionary Socialism. They were aimed 
at the State as the source of evil. The perfect world 
ef the revolutionary Socialist’s vision apparently cannot 
be begun till all Government has ceased to be. The 
strikes were distinguished by sabotage, the wanton de- 
struction of the property of employers, whether the 
employer was the State or a private company. The 
mass of English strikers have no particular grudge against 
the State ; all they want is more comfort and more leisure, 
and we should be the last to write of such ambitions as 
wrong or unnatural. They are not so mad as to think that 
Government is the root of allevil. But they have fallen 
into the hands of leaders—like Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. 
Ben Tillett, who have returned to the scenes of their 
former exploits after a considerable period of eclipse— 
who tell them that all State intervention and arbitration is 
bound to end in bitter disappointment,and that the only way 
is to return to the old practice of strikes, but under a new 
method. In the Daily Mail of Thursday Mr. Tom Mann 
himself explained his principles. A single trade union by 
itself was seldom rich enough to win a fight; but when 
all the unions on which the people depend for their 
daily food, their transportation, their clothes, and all 
the amenities of life agree to strike together, 
and hold out till all are satisfied, then not 
much money is required. Loyalty, or what is called 
“industrial solidarity,” takes the place of money and is 
infinitely more effectual. These principles explain the 
action of the strikers, which to some persons seems to be quite 
unaccountable. For example, in the case of the threatened 
general railway strike the railwaymen required that their 
unions should be “ recognized,” and then when the period 
of twenty-four hours fixed by their ultimatum had almost 
expired suddenly announced that in any case they would 
cease work if the Liverpool employers did not end the 
lock-out against the dockers. 

We have already admitted that this new kind of strike 
puts a far higher degree of compulsion on employers, but 
we must add that it also brings forces into play which 
must ultimately do more injury to both labour and 











capital than has yet been imagined. This will 

be found out by experience. The sympathetic strike 
and “ industrial solidarity” get the head of capi 
in chancery and apply an excruciating twist to the 

but the promises extracted are like the promises extorted 
by intimidation, which do not hold good in law. When 
capital is dissipated there will be less to pay wages, and it 
will be quite useless to repeat the operation on employers 
who have less than ever to give. The employers may have 
rendered up their “ ill-gotten” wealth, but ‘all—both em. 
ployers and employees—will suffer together. Mr. Mann 
talks as though every workman in the land could be and 
ought to be paid £2 a week, as though that could bea 
solution of anything. The conditions which guaranteed 
those wages would also send up the cost of everything pur- 
chasable, and the £2 a week in the end would put the 
worker in no better position than he occupies now. There 
is in fact, though Socialists insanely refuse to see it, no 
possibility of a permanent solution of the relations of 
capital and labour under the present system. Adjust- 
ments will be continually necessary. e suggest in 
another article an alternative means of safety and satisfac- 
tion by which the relations of capital and labour shall 
automatically adjust themselves through profit-sharing 
in many suitable cases, and we shall not pursue the subject 
here. Unfortunately the Socialists do everything they 
can to prevent such experiments being tried. 

Although, as we have said elsewhere, the Government 
have laid the train for the present explosion of industrial 
gunpowder by their excessive interference, we fully recognize 
that the railway companies are in a different position trom 
other trading companies. This fact is, of course, embodied 
in the Acts of Parliament under which alone the railway 
companies are allowed to carry on their business. A con- 
dition of the incorporation of the companies is that they 
guarantee certain services to the public at certain prices, 
No Government which pretends to be a Government in 
any sense can afford to look on while the railway services, for 
the maintenance of which it shares the responsibility, are with- 
held. Railwaymen cannot be actually forced to work. You 
cannot make a man drive an engine or signal a train under 
the lash or at the point of a bayonet. That would be 
possible only in a nation of slaves. But what the Govern- 
ment can do and must do if they are to deserve any respect 
is to give full protection to those who wish to work, and 
full protection to the public and to property. Every 
resource of the country should be used for these purposes, 
and if this be done such an anti-Social attempt as to 
paralyze the country is absolutely certain to fail. It would 
fail through the effect of public opinion alone before 
long, because public anger grows at an alarming 
rate when it is aroused, as it must be by a 
general railway strike; but when the guardianship 
of soldiers and policemen is working in the same 
direction as public opinion the failure of the men is 
doubly certain. It is said that on the railways only about 
one man in four isa member of a union. If, therefore, 
the unionists were allowed to intimidate the non-unionists, 
the great majority would be bullied by a small minority. 
That is a very easy thing to prevent even if the majority 
were flabby enough in themselves to put up with bullying, 
and it would be inexcusable if the Government neglected 
to prevent it. The chief duty of the Government, then, in 
such times as these is clear. This duty done, all the other 
functions of government fall into their natural places 
and are comparatively easy of accomplishment. It is 
true that the minority of unionists on the railways 
are workmen of the higher grades, and_ that 
their absence from work would be very seriously 
felt. But one cannot prophesy too confidently that a 
general strike is bound to fail. Even if the Government 
declined their duty—which they show no signs of doing— 
to ensure the working of the railways by such labour as is 
available, private citizens in the last resort would step in 
and do their own policing. The men of this country would 
not long put up with semi-starvation and an intolerable 
nuisance. ; 

The railwaymen are, moreover, in a poor tactical position, 
because they threaten to break their own pledges. We all 
remember the events of 1907 when Mr. Lloyd George 
intervened in the railway strife, and amid general acclama- 
tions produced the settlement of the Conciliation Boards. 
The companies had refused to “ recognize ” the unions ; in 
other words, to treat with the salaried officials of the unions. 
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es argued that the ry ay pare of 

‘ng their own grievances and tha e intervention 
ay aon could not be tolerated. The unions retorted 
that those employees who stood forward as spokesmen be- 
came marked men and that all other commercial companies 
were willing to deal with union officials. We have always 
regretted that the companies refused to treat with the 
union officials, though it would be essential that non-union 
men should also have full opportunities of stating their 
grievances. The work of the unions is highly compli- 
cated, and it is of course necessary that the secretaries and 
other officials should be salaried men whoare not employed on 
the railways. These officials could probably state a case more 
clearly than any amateur spokesman. But the question of 
“recognition” does not strictly arise now, as the unions 
signed an agreement by which two groups of Conciliation 
Boards and machinery for an ultimate appeal to arbitration 
were set up and the agreement was to hold good till 1914. 
The men proposed to throw this agreement over when 
oniv half its course was run. Collective bargaining becomes 
impossible if the men go back upon the pledges accepted 
after due discussion on their behalf. It is one of the worst 
signs of recent industrial warfare that the men have under- 
mined the basis on which their right to effect corporate 
bargains rests. We have no doubt that the Conciliation 
Boards have been a disappointment to the men, but this is 
an argument for refusing to accept them again in 1914, not 
an argument for trying to stop the whole trade of the 
country. 

We must add in conclusion that, puzzling though the 
case of railways is—for the right of workmen to get the 
best terms they can has to be reconciled with the right of 
the public to exist—the difficulties would be immeasurably 
greater under a system of State ownership. Imagine all 
the railwaymen State servants with votes ready to be 
turned against the Government which thwarted them! Is 
it to be supposed that a Government which consciously de- 

nded on a popular vote would find it easy to do its 
duty? It has been found almost impossible in France. 


THE STRIKE EPIDEMIC. 

Vy ITH the social disturbance created by the strike 

epidemic we deal elsewhere, but there is one 
particular aspect of the present labour unrest which needs 
special treatment. On all sides one hears it said “ Why 
does not the Government do more to terminate the 
strikes ?”” “‘ Why cannot we have compulsory arbitration? ” 
and so on. A letter from a cotton spinner, which we 
publish in another column, gives, very usefully, part of 
the other side of the question. Our correspondent suggests 
that instead of wanting more Government interference we 
already have too much, and that possibly the very fact of 
the readiness of the Government to intervene as arbitrator 
is one of the causes of the readiness of the work- 
men to go on strike and to defy their own leaders 
when conciliation is advised. This view of the matter 
is very largely confirmed by the exp2rience we have 
already had of the working of the Act of 1907, which 
created machinery for terminating labour disputes by 
means of conciliation instead of by strikes or lock-outs. 
When this measure was passing through Parliament it was 
hailed on all sides as the beginning of a wonderful new era. 
Strikes for the future were to be impossible. Every labour 
dispute was to be speedily and automatically settled by 
bringing employers and employed together under the 
benign presidency of a Government official. The machinery 
thus created is still in working order, and is being worked 
in the most admirable manner possible by Mr. Askwith 
and his colleagues on the Board of Trade. Yet so far has 
it failed to prevent strikes that, at the present time, the 
strike epidemic throughout the country is becoming a 
serious portent. 

On the surface it is not easy to see the connexion of cause 
and effect, but we venture to suggest that the mere fact 
that the Board of Trade has power to intervene as a 
friendly adviser affects the rank and file of the men and 
induces them to pay less respect to the advice of their own 
leaders. Formerly the men knew that if they defied their 
leaders there was no further hope for them. Now they say 
to themselves, “We do not like the terms to which our 
leaders have agreed. We will go on strike. We shall 
have the luxury of a few days’ holiday, and then Mr. 
Askwith will come down from the Board of Trade and get 
better terms for us.’ We do not. of course, contend that 
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this is the main cause of the present strike epidemic, but 
we do very strongly urge that it is more than possible that 
the Government facilities for settling strikes have actually 
encouraged the extension of the strike movement. 

Yet a priori there is a great deal to be said for Govern- 
ment interference. The primary duty of a Government is 
to settle disputes. For this purpose law courts are 
established and policemen employed, and it may plausibly 
be argued that if it is the business of a Government to 
settle questions with regard to the rights of property and 
with regard even to domestic relations it may also very 
properly be called upon to settle labour disputes. The 
fundamental difference is that in the case of a labour dis- 
pute there is lacking that essential quality of Government 
action which is present in all other cases, namely, the 
ultimate sanction of force. If two individuals quarrel 
about the ownership of a piece of land or of any other 
form of property, the State can bring irresistible force to 
bear to compel the acceptance of its decision on the 
disputed point. In the case of a labour dispute 
it cannot in practice exercise force at all. That 
is why the attempts at compulsory arbitration which 
have been made in the Australasian Colonies have so 
completely broken down. In the final resort the Govern- 
ment finds itself face to face with the impossibility of 
sending 1,000 or even 100 men to prison for refusing to 
abide by the arbitrator's judgment. Except where slavery 
exists, men cannot be compelled to work against their will, 
and therefore if strikers are content sullenly to say, “We 
will sit still and remain idle,” no power on earth can 
make them work. The only influence which can force them 
touccept conditions to which they are opposed is the fear of 
starvation. Therefore if the Government pretended to 
establish a system of compulsory arbitration it still would 
not get rid of strikes. 

It has, however, been suggested that the Government, 
after establishing a system of compulsory arbitration, should 
lay it down as a principle that if men engaged in industries 
of urgent public necessity struck work then the industry 
would be carried on by Government agency. Put into 
plain language this means that in these particular indus- 
tries, unless the workmen accepted the terms of the 
Government, the Government would supply blackleg 
labourers. The fatal objection to this policy is that no 
Government dependent on a Parliamentary majority would 
be able to put such a method into operation until public 
opinion had been aroused by the practical evils of a strike. 
It is only when the community as a whole has already felt 
the losses involved by the interruption of trade and the 
actual curtailment of necessary household supplies that an 
outcry arises against the strikers. Until that point is 
reached public opinion, and still more political opinion, is 
on the side of the strikers. Therefore the proposed inter- 
ference could only come into operation after a great part 
of the mischief has been done. Even then it is difficult to 
see what a Government could do. No Government 
has under its control any large supplies of men 
except policemen and _ soldiers, and obviously it is 
impossible to supply these, except to a very limited extent, 
for ordinary industrial work. The real role of the Govern- 
ment in trade disputes is to keep the ring. It may, indeed, 
cautiously intervene on occasion with friendly advice to 
employers and employed, but in the main it must leave 
them to fight out their battle, and that means, under the 
existing organization of industry, that not only will a vast 
amount of suffering be inflicted on the parties immediately 
concerned, but that also the whole community will suffer 
to an extent which is incalculable. No one can calculate 
what ultimate effect on the commercial position of England 
may be produced by the grave interruption of our shipping 
industry which has been caused by the present strike. It 
is quite conceivable that these few weeks of disorganized 
trade may have the effect of turning to foreign 
ports shipping which had been in the habit of coming to 
English ports. In the same way the sudden destruction of 
property and of profit which has resulted from the strike 
may induce capitalists to transfer their floating capital to 
other countries in the hope of finding more suitable indus- 
trial conditions. In any event the actual loss to the 
community due to the cessation of work can never be 
recovered, 

The importance, therefore, of the avoidance of strikes 
cannot be exaggerated, but the point we wish to press is 
that it is the duty of employers and workmen themselves 
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to design measures for the better settlement of labour 
disputes. They know their own business better than any 
Government official, however expert, and the fact that some 
employers already succeed in avoiding disputes with 
their workpeople creates a presumption that by better 
organization the range of disputes might be considerably 
narrowed. The most hopeful outlook is suggested 
by the success of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
Here, owing to the energy and courage of the late Sir 
George Livesey, a system of profit-sharing was established 
which gave to the workpeople a permanent interest in the 
success of the company, thus largely cutting away 
ground for violent disputes. Admittedly this example 
cannot be universally followed, but it certainly could be 
followed in many cases where no attempt has yet been 
made to imitate it. Socialist opposition would have to be 
met, and, as Lord Furness has found, it is not easy to 
meet. Nor can we hope in any event to escape from a good 
deal of disturbance, and possibly violence, in the years to 
come; for underlying all the individual disputes which 
are now injuring the country is the general desire on the 
part of the poorer ranks of working men to obtain a better 
share of the good things of life. With that demand every 
thoughtful person must be in sympathy, and there is good 
ground for suspecting that in many cases employers have 
not been as ready to meet this legitimate demand as they 
might have been. At the same time we have to face the 
fact that no industry can afford to pay a workman more 
than the value of his work, and that in the case of many 
human beings the value of their work is so small that 
their wage must remain small also. If they attempt to 
insist on a higher wage than the community thinks their 
work is worth their labour will be dispensed with by 
the introduction of some more economical form of indus- 
trial organization. 





THE NEXT STEP. 


NEW and critical era opens before us. Such has 
been the public apathy within the last few months, 
however, that we doubt whether Englishmen recognize the 
vastness of the difference between the conditions before 
the passing of the Parliament Bill and those which exist 
now. It would be an interesting study in itself to investi- 
gate the reason why a unique constitutional revolution has 
produced less excitement among the electorate than many 
of us can remember to have seen caused by such relatively 
unimportant political questions as Local Option. It may 
be that the electorate with its daily, and almost hourly, 
supply of sensations suffers from the numbed faculties of a 
dram-drinker, and that a constitutional question cannot be 
presented with the requisite vividness and directness to 
intellects incapable of pursuing a theory or of arguing 
by the simplest processes from cause to effect. However 
that may be, it is very necessary for Constitutionalists to 
awaken the country to a clear perception of what has hap- 
pened and to the dangers to which we are all exposed, and 
to make the electors familiar with the remedy. The crisis 
which has just passed was indeed only the first of a long 
series of struggles which are bound to take place before 
the old balance of power between the King, Lords, and 
Commons can be restored, or, rather, we should say till 
the equivalent of that balance has been found, for when 
once a political institution has been destroyed it is never 
reconstructed in the same form. 

For serious purposes we arenow withouta Second Chamber 
—the only great nation in the world which is in such a posi- 
tion. We emulate the impressive examples of Greece and 
Honduras. The majority in the Commons will be able to 
pass any Bill they please over the heads of the Lords by 
the simple expedient of sending it to them three times in 
separate Sessions within the same Parliament. ‘“ What 
I tell you three times is true” is to be the animating prin- 
ciple of British politics as well as of the “Hunting of the 
Snark.” We need hardly say that what the Commons say 
three times is no more likely to be true than what they say 
twice or once, or even than what they never thought of 
saying at all. Look at the multitude of ill-considered and 
unjust provisions in the Insurance Bill. In such a case 
as that the country is to be deprived of all the 
effective value of the criticisms of the House of 
Lords, which contains employers, great lawyers and 


administrators who can carry on a debate (as every 
candid person must admit who troubles to read his 








newspaper carefully) at a level not to be matched in the 
world. On great occasions when the same subject ig 
debated by the full powers of the Lords and the Commons 
the debate in the Lords is frequently better than that in 
the Commons; and that is to give it very high praise 
indeed, for we are not among those who find any decling 
of debating ability in the Commons. We know that there 
will be small mitigations of the absolute subjection of the 
Lords to the Commons. Towards the end of a Parliament 
it will be impossible to return a Bill the necessary number 
of times to the Lords. Again, rather than run the risk of 
committing a pet Bill to any of the conceivable hazards 
which are held by the future, however explicitly the course 
of the future may seem to be mapped out, the Government 
of the day may prefer to accept just sufficient amendments 
to pass a Bill quickly. They may be conscious of 
rapidly waning popularity and be anxious to get a Bill 
approximately near their ideal accepted rather than hold 
out for the whole ideal. But when all these allowances 
have been made the ugly fact remains that a majorit yin 
the Commons, determined on having its way, can do so in 
the case of any Bill introduced in the first two or three 
years of a Parliament of normal duration, exactly as 
though a Second Chamber did not exist. 

Now what is the authority and what are the credentials of 
a majority in the House of Commons for enforcing its will 
by a system of Single-Chamber government? The will of 
the majority in the Commons nowadays is simply the will 
of the Cabinet—that and nothing else. No sooner has 
the Cabinet drafted a Bill than it is accepted by the party 
behind the Cabinet as a Heaven-sent measure of almost 
plenary verbal inspiration, rather in the spirit of the 
old woman who thought that her copy of the 
Authorized Version had come down from heaven, gilt 
clasps and all. Thus we see that the supreme power of 
this country is now placed in the hands of an oligarchy 
who have absolute power to enforce their will. We 
are not now referring only to the present Government, 
though we think that of all possible oligarchies it is one 
of the worst. The principle will remain equally true and 
equally vicious whatever party may be in power. We are 
optimistic enough to believe that this extraordinarily 
unhappy phase in the evolution of democracy is nothing 
more than an incident, just as the rise of tyrants 
was a reactionary incident in the progressive move- 
ment of Greek democracy. One might almost compare a 
British Cabinet under the new conditions with the Turkish 
Committee of Union and Progress. Both are secret and 
oligarchical authorities within the body of a professedly 
democratic constitution. Both declare that they are doing 
their best for democracy, but both are afraid of the people 
and will not trust them. 

Let us now measure the dangers ahead of us by looking 
at the legislation which the present Government can carry 
out if they wish without let or hindrance. They are only 
at the beginning of a career which, we may suppose, will 
be of normal Parliamentary duration. The most momentous 
Bill we are promised is, of course, Home Rule. There has 
never been a majority for Home Rule in England. The 
ancient bi-cameral system of our Constitution has been 
broken down by the Government chiefly in order to pay the 
price of support from the Irish Nationalists. The decision 
as to Home Rule is taken violently out of the 
hands of the predominant partner, who, in spite of 
his objections to Home Rule, will have to pay the cost of 
it. Englishmen are to foot Irish bills without any say as 
to how the money is to be spent and very little say, indeed, 
as to how much is to be spent. If that is not enough to 
awaken Englishmen from apathy we cannot imagine any- 
thing that will be. Other measures of prime importance 
which the Government hope to press through without let 
or hindrance are the Insurance Bill—unless the present 
opposition of the Labour Party becomes so acute that the 
Government are forced to drop it through fear of losing 
the Labour vote—and Welsh Disestablishment. There are, 
of course, many others of scarcely smaller significance. 
Every group which knows that the Government cannot 
afford to do without its’ votes will open its mouth 
as wide as possible like shrieking starlings in @ 
nest. The Government will not be able to satisfy all their 
supporters, but the condition of their remaining in office is 
that they shall satisfy as many as they can in the fruitful 
period during which the resistance of the Lords is perfectly 
imnocuous. The country can no longer look to the Lords 
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to save it. That means of salvation is a thing of the past. 
So long as a Government retain their power to purchase 
support by doles and the creation of functionaries who will 
before long rival in number the Jacks-in-office who make 
life in France complicated and harassing, they will be able 
to remain in power. This may be called freedom, but it is 
really the very negation of freedom. Even if archangels 
worked the system for a time the day would come when it 
would fall into the hands of cynics and tyrants, and the 

ople would find that their Constitution no longer provided 
them with any means of protection. 


What is the remedy which Unionists and all Constitu- 
tionalists should set before themselves and urge on the 
country with all the energy at their command? The House 
of Lords ought, of course, to be reformed, and Liberals 
should be carefully held to their promise in that respect. 
But now that the Parliament Bill has been passed the 
reform of a Chamber which in any case has only very 
slight powers of delay is not the first necessity. The first 
necessity is to give the people themselves the power of 
absolutely declining to have legislation thrust on them 
which they do not like. This can be done very 
simply and very effectively by the adoption of the 
Poll of the People, or Referendum. The Poll of 

the People has already been accepted by the 
Unionist Party, and even Liberals should be open to con- 
viction before long, for some of the ablest thinkers in the 
Liberal Party are in favour of it. Mr. J. A. Hobson and 
Professor Hobhouse—both prophets in their own country 
—have argued in its favour, and it was for years advocated 
by that authoritative Liberal paper the Manchester 
Guardian. Only expediency, which we think has been 
carried much too far, can have induced such Liberals to 
pocket their opinions on this subject for the time being. 
We need not exp!ain again now the working of the Poll of 
the People. There is not a single objection to it which 
has not been conclusively answered. It will of itself end all 
the practical dangers of the new system of Single-Chamber 
government. The veto of the Crown is now directed by a 
caucus. It is not possible to restore the Veto to the Crown, 
and therefore it must be vested in the people. That is what 
the Referendum would do. The second remedy is the 
reform of the present inequalities of representation in the 
House of Commons. Redistribution is urgently necessary, 
but not redistribution which does not touch Ireland, where 
by far the grossest instances of over-representation exist. 
The Government with unexampled cynicism propose this 
lopsided kind of redistribution because they dare not 
offend their Irish supporters. Under the head of the 
reform of the House of Commons comes also proportional 
representation, which would abate the unnecessary rigours 
of party government by securing the representation 
of minorities. A complete system of proportional 
representation, though very desirable, might not be 
achieved at once. It is capable, however, of 
gradual introduction, when once the principle has been 
accepted, by pooling the representation of some of the 
larger cities. In afew cities very considerable minorities 
are absolutely unrepresented in Parliament. These 
remedies, which are recommended by the British Constitu- 
tion Association, whose letter we print elsewhere, have our 
most earnest support. They are surely comprehensive 
enough and clear enough to unite all moderate people— 
without whose help the Unionist Party cannot afford to 
wage war—in a determined attempt to gain for the people 
the right to have the last word in the management of their 
own affairs. Here is a short and simple programme for the 
reconstruction of a true democracy in place of the present 
false democracy. 

But though we hold that the remedies we have de- 
scribed are vitally necessary to redeem the Constitu- 
tion, we do not forget for a moment that perilous 
struggles will be forced upon us meanwhile on ground 
which is not of our own choosing. Simultaneously with 
the work of educating the country there will be the need 
to defend the Union. How far the remedies we have 
mentioned and the resistance to Home Rule may react 
upon each other we cannot foretell. The one certain fact 
is that the Government play with loaded dice. Yet we 
believe that the Union may be saved if the Unionist Party 
will rally to itself every person without exception who is 
opposed to Home Rule. The prepossessions of Unionists 
in all other matters should be absolutely ignored for the 
time being. There should be no test for serving in the 








Unionist army except the single test of opposition to the 
disastrous scheme for breaking up the unity of the 
United Kingdom. 





THE AMERICAN SENATE AND TUE 


ARBITRATION TREATIES. 


w!OME four months back we dismissed the idea that 
the minority necessary to defeat the Arbitration 
Treaty with Great Britain would be found in the present 
United States Senate. We can hardly speak in the same 
confident terms to-day. The conflict between the Senate 
and the President has, it is true, only just begun, and 
it promises to be fruitful in unforeseen incidents. But 
the opposition has been strong enough to reject Mr. Taft's 
suggestion that the consideration of the Treaties should 
stand over till next Session. No doubt this action on 
the part of the Committee of Foreign Relations is 
open to two interpretations. It may mean that in their 
opinion time is on the President's side, and that if they 
want to defeat him they had better make haste, or it may 
mean that they are determined not to let the Treaty go 
through and wish to prevent future trouble by putting him 
in immediate possession of their policy. The Senate has 
always been a rather inscrutable body, and the President 
is charged with touching a prerogative of which it has 
good reason to be jealous. ‘The purpose for which it was 
mainly created has lost very much of its early importance. 
It was originally the provision in the Constitution of a 
body which specially safeguarded the rights of the 
sovereign States of which the Union was made up. ‘The 
Central Government might grow in strength, in the sense 
of representation or in the country, but in the Senate it 
had to reckon with a Chamber in which the smallest State 
was as powerful as the largest. The significance of this 
arrangement has grown very much less since State rights 
have ceased to play the part they once did in Ameri- 
can politics. But in proportion as the Senate has 
lost sight of its primary function it has set more store by 
the functions which remain unchanged. The Constitution 
vests the treaty-making power in the President, acting by 
and with the consent of the Senate, and this consent is 
defined to be the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators 
present. The arbitration treaties do subject this concur- 
rent power to some limitation, and the point now in dispute 
is how far this limitation extends. The Opposition in the 
Senate argue that though the First Article of the Treaty 
makes the consent of the Senate necessary to the creation 
by special agreement between the Powers of an “ Arbitral 
Tribunal,” to which all differences hereafter arising shall 
be referred, the value of this provision is greatly lessened 
by the Second Article, which sets up “a joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry,” to which, upon the request of either 
party, shall be referred any controversy between the 
parties that falls within the scope of the First Article, 
and still more by the Third Article, which provides that 
the question whether an international difference shall be 
subject to arbitration may be submitted to this Joint 
Commission, and if all but one of the members agree 
the reference will take place. The Opposition in the 
Senate contend that the introduction of this Joint Com- 
mission, in the appointment of which the Senate has no 
voice nor any veto on its conclusions, makes the refer- 
ence to the Senate in the First Article worthless. No 
doubt if the President chooses the procedure there con- 
templated he must act “by and with the consent of the 
Senate.” But he may choose, and is likely to choose, the 
alternative procedure of a Joint High Commission, and 
then, if all but one of the members are in favour of 
going into arbitration, the consent of the Senate 
may be dispensed with. Unfortunately for the 
President’s purpose, this Joint High Commission has been 
made the subject of very marked powers. Its recommenda- 
tions will in many cases be accepted by the two Govern- 
ments as a substitute for actual arbitration, and even when 
the “ Arbitral Tribunal ” is in the end appealed to the con- 
clusions of the Commission will be likely to have great 
weight with the Judges. If, therefore, the Senate is dis- 
posed to cling to its rights in the department of foreign 
affairs—rights of which it can only be formally deprived 
by the passing of a Constitutional amendment—this is a 
very obvious position on which to make its stand. 
Mr. Taft’s action in inviting Japan to join the Arbi- 
tration Movement has naturally encouraged his adversaries 
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in the Senate. We have more than once cautioned the 
friends of arbitration against rushing to the conclusion 
that what can be done in the case of the United States and 
Great Britain can be done in every other. No difficulty 
has arisen in the case of France, and with that addition to 
his victory Mr. Taft would have done well to be content. 
But arbitration with Japan raises a whole class of ques- 
tions which do not enter into arbitration with the two 
Western Powers. “It is clear,” says the Washington 
correspondent of the Times, “that Mr. Taft’s idea of 
making the British and French Treaties a model capable 
of application to all civilized nations has become one of the 
chief impediments to their passing.” The Opposition might 
have been conciliated if the introduction of arbitration had 
been limited to Powers who have no possible interest in 
the Monroe doctrine or in the question—likely to become 
more and more difficult and irritating as years go on— 
how Asiatic immigration is to be dealt with. Mr. 
Taft's ideas are subject seemingly to no such restric- 
tions. We can hardly wonder that the success he 
has already achieved has got the better of his customary 
caution. A dinner to Admiral Togo wasa national occasion 
for taking the most hopeful view of the international 
situation, and after-dinner oratory has many pitfalls. 

In the long run, of course, the decision will rest with a 
power above both the Executive and the Legislature. If 
the people of the United States desire arbitration they will 
overcome any possible resistance that the Senate can offer. 
In the light of our own recent experience we are not 
anxious to see the powers of a Second Chamber hastily or 
unduly curtailed, even though we have often had cause to 
regret the jealousy of the United States Senate, and 
regret it particularly now. The Senate has many ene- 
mies, and now that its Federal character has become 
of less moment its other qualifications for its unique 
position under the Constitution are likely to be more 
closely criticised. It has at times been accused of 
having fallen away from the high standard it once 
maintained alike in its origin and in its action. There 
have been cases, it is alleged, in which the election 
ot a Senator has ended in the return of the candidate 
whose purse has been most freely opened, and a 
Chamber thus recruited is not likely to set an example 
of consistent purity in its own proceedings. But even if 
these charges were proved it would still be true that 
the road to the amendment of a great institution does 
not lie in the simple reduction of its powers to a point at 
which their nominal retention becomes valueless. We do 
not for a moment say that the disputed provision in the 
Treaties which Mr. Taft has concluded would have such 
an effect. We are only trying to see the matter from 
the point of view of the Senate. Englishmen at all events 
can be under no temptation to play the part of the 
fox whose tail has been amputated. So much has been 
said in our own recent controversies of the superiority— 
so long denied—of a rigid over a flexible Constitution 
that we might be charged with inconsistency if we 
joined in any attack upon the United States Senate on 
the ground that it is inclined to be over-suspicious 
of designs upon its authority and independence. Our 
consolation is that an elected body must in the end 
reflect the deliberate opinion of the nation, and the cause 
of arbitration between the United States and Great Britain 
will triumph sooner or later if the Americans are, as we 
believe they are, genuinely in favour of it. The United 
States is the one country in the world our differences with 
which we can commit to arbitration without any reserve 
or misgiving, because she is the only country besides our 
own which is contented with the status quo, and it would 
be a thousand pities if so inspiring an example of inter- 
national goodwill were wrecked by the punctilio of the 
Senate. 








THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. 

(ee Stevenson wrote an essay on the future of Socialism 

will be news to many readers of to-day who are moderately 
familiar with his writings from “ Travels with a Donkey” to 
the Vailima Letters. Those who are fortunate enough to 
possess the Edinburgh edition may have made acquaintance 
with it; but for a wider circle, familiarity with R.L.S.’s 
expressed views on the subject has probably been delayed 
until the publication this year of a volume of essays entitled 
“Lay Morals, &c.,” in the familiar six shillings edition issued 











by Mesars. Chatto and Windus. And here is the essay, which 
he calls “The Day After To-morrow,” and which, read the 
first time a quarter of a century, perhaps, after it was 
written, can still stir the blood, in his own flashing phrase, 
“like Burgundy or daybreak.” From internal evidence, 
since he writes of “President Cleveland’s letter,’ and 
makes certain references to Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
“The Day After To-morrow” should have been written 
about the middle eightics; but it could not fit any 
political outlook of those years more closely and with keener 
emphasis than it suits the situation as we see it, or as 
some of us see it, to-day. The “To-morrow” of the cighties 
has come, and we are waiting, many of us withont much 
elation, for the day after, which is our own to-morrow. Mean- 
while how could the condition of affairs brought about by 
recent legislation be summed up better than in a phrase or 
two twenty-five years old already? “Our legislation grows 
authoritative, grows philanthropical, bristles with new duties 
and new penalties, and casts a spawn of inspectors, who now 
begin, notebook in hand, to darken the face of England. It 
may be right or wrong, we are not trying that ; but one thing 
it is beyond doubt: it is Socialism in action, and the strange 
thing is that we scarcely know it.” Though, to be sure, in 
this year of grace we are getting to know it very plainly 
indeed. 

“ There are great truths in Socialism,” writes Stevenson, “ or 
no one, not even Mr. Hyndman, would be found to hold it.” 
But if it is to come, we may as well have some notion of what 
it will be like, and “ the first thing to grasp is that our new 
polity will be designed and administered (to put it courteously) 
with something short of inspiration. It will be made, or will 
grow, in a human parliament ; and the one thing that will not 
very hugely change is human nature.” What changes, then, 
may we look for? “ Well, this golden age of which we are 
speaking will be the golden age of officials. In all our 
concerns it will be their beloved duty to meddle, with what 
tact, with what obliging words, analogy will aid us to 
imagine. . . . The laws they will have to administer will be 
no clearer than those we know to-day, and the body which is 
to regulate their administration no wiser than the British 
Parliament.” And then follows this striking passage :— 

“ And if the Socialistic programme be carried out with the least 
fulness, we shall have lost a thing, in most respects not much to 
be regretted, but as a moderator of oppression, a thing nearly 
invaluable—the newspaper. For the independent journal is a 
creature of capital and competition; it stands and falls with 
millionaires and railway bonds and all the abuses and glories of 
to-day; and as soon as the State has fairly taken its bent to 
authority and philanthropy, and laid the least touch on private 
property, the days of the independent journal are numbered. 
State railways may be good things and so may State bakeries; 
but a State newspaper will never be a very trenchant critic of the 
State officials.” 

Next, these officials would have no sinecure. We may con- 
sider the effect of increased legislation upon human nature. 
The more laws to be broken, the more sins spring up. “ The 
number of new contraventions will be out of all proportion 
multiplied.” If we take the case of work alone, and recognize 
that man is an idle animal, we shall find that men are spurred 
to work by hope and by fear. “But in unloved toils, even 
under the prick of necessity, no man is continuously sedulous. 
Once eliminate the fear of starvation, once eliminate or bound 
the hope of riches, and we shall see plenty of skulking and 
malingering.” Well, then, how are the officials to treat the 
malingerers ? 

“To dock the skulker’s food is not enough; many will rather 
eat haws and starve on petty pilferings than put their shoulder to 
the wheel for one hour daily. For such as these, then, the whip 
will be in the overseer’s hand; and his own sense of justice and 
the superintendence of a chaotic popular assembly will be the only 
checks on its employment. Now, you may be an industrious man 
and a good citizen, and yet not love, nor yet be loved by, Dr. Fell 
the inspector. It is admitted by private soldiers that the disfavour 
of a sergeant is an evil not to be combated; offend the sergeant, 
they say, and in a brief while you wiil either be disgraced or have 
deserted. And the sergeant =~, no longer appeal to the lash. 
But if these things go on, we shall see, or our sons shall see, what 
it is to have offended an inspector.” 


It is presumed, under such a state of society, that the level of 
comfort will be high. Not necessarily. Man is “supposed 
to love comfort; it is not a love that he is faithful to,” 
Rather he wants excitement :— 


“ Danger, enterprise, hope, the novel, the aleatory, are dearer to 
man than regular meals. He does not think so when he is hungry 
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but he thinks so again as soon as he is fed; and on the hypothesis 


ng o hungry. It would be 
of a successful ant-leap, We werroty, am im the land of the Lotos- 
= = it was always afternoon ; and food, which, when we have it 
Do ‘coome all-important, drops in our esteem, as soon as we have 
it, to a mere prerequisite of living. 
A man wants, in short, to be able to choose; to work as he 
pleases, to idle when he wishes, to drink what he likes. That is 
why be always prefers money to things; money gives him more 
freedom of choice, a wider field of action. And he chooses 
where he pleases, even if his choice means danger, or, rather, 


because it means danger :— 

« Pinches, buffets, the glow of hope, the shock of disappointment, 
furious contention with obstacles : these are the true elixir for all 
vital spirits, these are what they seek alike in their romantic 
enterprises and their unromantic dissipations. When they are 
taken in some pinch closer than the common, they cry, ‘ Catch me 
here again!’ and sure enough you catch them there again— 

rhaps before the week is out. Itisas old as Robinson Crusoe; 

as old as man.” 
There is such a thing, in fact, as a “tedium of safety.” The 
bourgeois already, in our society as it exists, “is too much 
cottoned about for any zest in living: he sits in his parlour, 
out of reach of any danger, often out of reach of any 
vicissitudes, but one of health; and there he yawns.” 
Life is safe, but immeasurably dull. What is wanted is 
the spice of excitement. “ The aleatory, whether it touches 
life, or fortune, or renown—whether we explore Africa or 
only toss for halfpence—that is what I conceive men to love 
best "—and that is what we are seeking to exclude from 
men’s existences.” 

“Of all forms of the aleatory, that which most commonly 
attends our working men—the danger of misery from want of 
work—is the least inspiriting: it does not whip the blood, it does 
not evoke the glory ot contest ; it is tragic, but it is passive; and 
yet, in so far as it is aleatory, and a peril sensibly touching them, 
it does truly season the men’s lives. Of those who fail, I do not 
speak— despair should be sacred; but to those who even modestly 
succeed, the changes of their life bring interest: a job found, a 
shilling saved, a dainty earned, all these are wells of pleasure 
springing afresh for the successful poor; and it is not from these 
but from the villa-dweller that we hear complaints of the un- 
worthiness of life.” 

And for how long will the unchanging dulness of the new 
order of life be borne with ? 

“Soon there would be a looking back: there would be tales of 
the old world humming in young men’s ears, tales of the tramp 
and the pedlar, and the hopeful emigrant. And in the stall-fed 
life of the successful ant-heap—with its regular meals, regular 
duties, regular pleasures, an even course of life, and fear excluded 
—the vicissitudes, delights, and havens of to-day will seem of epic 
breadth.” 

After bread, in short, will be demanded the circus. “ Bread 
we suppose to be given amply; the cry for circuses will be the 
louder, and if the life of our descendants be such as we have 
conceived, there are two beloved pleasures on which they will 
be likely to fall back : the pleasures of intrigue and sedition.” 
But that leads to another consideration. In what way will 
intrigue and sedition find an outlet? You are introducing 
inevitably an era of communal independence :— 

y P 


“ But the rise of communes is none the less the end of economic 
equality, just when we were told it was beginning. Communes 
will not be all equal in extent, nor in quality of soil, nor in growth 
of population; nor will the surplus produce of all be equally 
marketable. It will be the old story of competing interests, only 
with a new unit; and, as it appears to me, a new, inevitable 
danger. For the merchant and the manufacturer, in this new 
world, will be a sovereign commune ; it is a sovereign power that 
will see its crops undersold, and its manufactures worsted in the 
market. And all the more dangerous that the sovereign power 
should be small. Great powers are slow to stir; national affronts, 
even with the aid of newspapers, filter slowly into popular con- 
sciousness ; national losses are so unequally shared, that one part 
of the population will be counting its gains while another sits by 
a cold hearth. But in the sovereign commune all will be cen- 
tralized and sensitive.” 

To what end, then, do you come? Inevitably, again, to a 
period of flux and reflux, to competition in a new form with 
old instincts behind it; in the last end, contradictorily but 
naturally enough, because of the very neglect of the nature of 
mankind, to the harshest and fiercest competition in the 
world, which is war. On that note, of war because of the 


satiety of order, the essay ends :— 


“ When jealousy springs up, when (let us say) the commune of 
Poole has overreached the commune of Dorchester, irritation will 
run like quicksilver throughout the body politic; each man in 
Dorchester will have to suffer directly in his diet and his dress; 
even the secretary, who drafts the official correspondence, will sit 
down to his task embittered, as a man who has dined ill and ma - 








expect to dine worse; and thus a business difference between com- 
munes will take on much the same colour as a dispute between 
diggers in the lawless West, and will lead as directly to the 
arbitrament of blows. So that the establishment of the communal 
system will not only reintroduce all the injustices and heart- 
burnings of economic inequality, but will, in all human likelihood, 
inaugurate a world of hedgerow warfare. Dorchester will march 
on Poole, Sherborne on Dorchester, Wimborne on both; the 
wagons will be fired on as they follow the highway, the trains 
wrecked on the lines, the ploughman will go armed into the field 
of tillage; and if we have not a return of ballad literature, the 
local press at least will celebrate in a high vein the victory of 
Cerne Abbas or the reverse of Toller Porcorum. At least this will 
not be dull; when I was younger, I could have welcomed such a 
world with relief; but it is the New-Old with a vengeance, and 
irresistibly suggests the growth of military powers and the 
foundation of new empires.” 





THE ROMANCE OF MILLIONS. 
UR story is not of money but of fishes—the hardy, 
quickly breeding little fishes that swarm in such 
numbers in the pools and streams of Barbados that they bave 
won for themselves from the natives the name of “ millions.” 
But, indeed, this nomenclature is appropriate not only from 
the numerical point of view, for the millions are of incalcul- 
able worth as devourers of mosquitos and mosquito larvae, and 
thus occupy a prophylactic place in the prevention of filariasis, 
yellow fever, and malaria, more valuable than can be expressed 
in terms of money. 

Long known as greedy eaters of mosquito larva, their 
practical usefulness was first brought before the notice of the 
scientific world by an estate owner in Barbados, Mr. C. Kenrick 
Gibbons, who brought some of the fish to England and de- 
posited them with the Zoological Society in Regent's Park. 

Barbados alone of the West Indian islands is free from 
malaria, this immunity being due to the fact that the anopheles 
mosquito is unknown there, although other kinds of mosquitos 
abound. A report drawn up for the War Office in 1905 by 
Major Hodder on the drainage works then being carried out 
in St. Lucia expressed the conviction that there was some 
hitherto undiscovered reason which would account for the 
anopheles having failed to establish itself in Barbados. This 
stutement led Mr. Gibbons to surmise that the preseuce and 
activity of the millions adequately explained this failure. For 
it appeared from Major Hodder’s investigation that the 
anopheles only breeds in natural pools at or near the ground 
level. None of its larve were found in tanks or receptacles 
which were raised from the earth, or even in those resting on 
the ground. This habit of the anopheles has since been 
proved to be equally marked in India and in Sierra Leone, 
and appears to be peculiar to this particular mosquito, for 
the culex fatigans and the stegomyia fasciata will breed freely 
in small quantities of water collected in broken crock ery 
bottles, old tins, and in the gutters on the house-roofs. In 
India, for instance, while the culex enjoys the hospitality 
of water tanks and household vessels, the anopheles will 
only consent to use pools of water on the ground. 
In Sierra Leone the culex riots in every kind of 
receptucle—flowerpot-saucer, calabash, and what not—in which 
a little water has chanced to collect, while the anopheles pre- 
fers a less risky home in the puddles of Freetown, which are 
fairly permanent, and in pools.mot liable to be washed out by 
heavy rains, backwaters in the mountain streams, and shallow 
swamps in the bush. And here, again, the absence of mos- 
quitos is to be noted wherever the main swamps contain small 
fish. 

The Barbadian millions, identified by Mr. Boulenger, F.R.S., 
of the British Museum, as Gerardinus poeciloides, ave, of 
course, not the only mosquito-destroying fishes. Goldfish, 
minnows, and any of the carp genus make themselves useful 
in the same way, but the millions are extremely rapid 
breeders, and can without difficulty be conveyed long distances 
They have been sent, for example, to the Congo and to Perth,. 
in Western Australia. Attempts are being made to accli- 
matize them to a colder temperature than that of the water 
which is their natural element in the tropics. It has been 
proved that they can live in water twenty degrees colder than 
77° F., and in time it is hoped they may be induced 
to breed under hardier conditions still. Their manner 
of feeding is extremely gluttonous. They attack vigorously 
any small insects that are afloat on the surface of 
the water, and thus mosquitos in the act of laying their eggs 
either meet an instant doom themselves or are sufficiently 
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frightened to prevent them accomplishing their design and to 
make thera seek other water free from the fish. This was 
proved by an experiment in which several small ponds, close 
to each other, were, with one exception, stocked with fish, and 
it was found after a short time that mosquitos had deposited 
their eggs only in the pond which contained no dis- 
turbers of progenitiveness. Clearly, where the millions 
are, the mosquitos are actively attacked, and, conversely, 
where mosquitos abound fish must be introduced. A very 
small fish will seize a large larva and swallowit; nor is 
its greed restrained by the limits of its gorging capacity; for 
Mr. Ballou, the Entomologist to the West Indian Department 
of Agriculture, has frequently observed these tiny fishes hang- 
ing on with their jaws to large mosquito larve until such time 
as the food already swallowed could be digested and permit 
of further consignments to the gastronomic region. A small 
iron tank at Codrington College, filled with rain water, had 
long been a favourite breeding place for mosquitos (culex) 
which swarmed on and in it. Some millions were introduced, 
and in less than a fortnight not a mosquito was to be seen 
near it, and the water never again showed any signs of larve. 
Most of the West Indian islands have imported millions from 
Barbados with excellent results. They have also been sent to 
British Guiana, the Canal Zone, Guayaquil, and Bolivar. In 
Antigua the Country Board of Health has stocked the ponds 
and streams of the island with millions, and brought about a 
noticeable diminution of the mosquito nuisance. In Jamaica 
there has been a distinct abatement of fever since the fish 
were taken there. The method of transporting them is quite 
simple. A large biscuit- or kerosene-tin, capable of holding 
two gallons of water and fitted with a wire gauze top, will 
convey a hundred fish, which may be fed (in the lack of 
ntosquitos, or larvae, or red spiders, or certain kinds of plant 
lice, or of tiny scale insects) on a teaspoonful of very finely 
chopped raw beef, or hard-boiled egg, or corn meal every third 
day. The water should be changed once a week, and some 
green alge, or water weeds, placed in it, though this is not 
essential if the vessels and water be kept regularly clean and 
fresh. 

The millions belong to the carnivorous group of fishes known 
as top minnows (gambusia). The full-grown female is an inch 
and a half long, of a dull colour, with no particular markings ; 
the male is much smaller, and marked with reddish blotches 
and a round black spot on each side. They naturally thrive 
best in shallow water where larger-sized fish—their enemies— 
cannot live. 

Species of the gambusia have been successfully experimented 
with in I’a’y, both at Milano and in the Campagna, while in 
the Sudan Dr. Andrew Balfour, of the Khartum laboratories, 
believes that an indigenous small fish (eyprindon dispar) will be 
found to serve the same useful purpose asthe millions. India, 
too, has its chilwa, which feeds on mosquitos and larve. 

In the interests of suffering humanity it is to be hoped that 
the researches and efforts of Sir Ronald Ross and Sir Rubert 
Boyce (whose recent death deprives the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine of its most active Dean) as described in 
their recent books on malaria and mosquitos will be increas- 
wegly fruitful of practical results. 





THE AMPHIBIANS: A STUDY IN MARINE LIFE. 


XYHE amphibians are strange little creatures, at once a 
puzzle and a delight to the observer. It is quite im- 
possible to classify them scientifically: they might be assigned 
to so many provinces, so many kingdoms, all more or less 
eorrect, but none adequate. To call them “the amphibians ” 
will do very well as a make-shift, but it is only a make-shift 
at the best. ‘hey might with as much truth be called the 
pelybians ; for every other minute they seem to lead a new 
life. Life is, in fact, for these little creatures one manifold 
bundle of fresh and ever-shifting interests, each interest, 
while it lasts, a life in itself. They are an everlasting riddle: 
at one moment ridiculously simple, the next complex to 
distraction. 

They are not always marine dwellers. 
observed usually in the summer months. In common 
with thousands of others like them, these inland 
eveatures migrate then. This migration is not carried out 


That is a phase 


independently; for as yet they do not direct their own 
But if the move were not made at the appointed time, 


lives. 





rr 
these little bodies would give trouble as far as their ims 
potence allowed. Move seawards they could not of their own 
volition. They have the will and to spare, but, alas! th 
lack the means. Within certain limits their activity ig 
enormous, but for the greater migrations they require many 
external aids, troublesome to the parents. With this local or 
locomotive question we are not at present concerned. Let it 
be granted that the change has occurred. Within the limits of 
temporary environment it is amusing and perhaps instructive 
to watch the habits of the amphibians. 

Three specimens have been under my immediate observation 
for some time to my infinite delight, sometimes to my infinite 
dismay. They remain a puzzle; perhaps they will never be 
anything else—the females at any rate. One may be surer of 
understanding the male, but even he is full of odd surprises, 

The male is allied to the Murex, or purple fish, in outward 
appearance. The imperial hue on its back and head has itg 
origin in what his sister persists in calling his “ blazier.” It 
is the mark of the place where his kind most do congregate; 
for, like whales, my amphibians at other times of the year 
(though happily not during these gorgeous days) herd 


together in schools, On the left breast is a crypto. 
gram in white, also believed to refer to the school, 


and in front of the head-covering occurs another symbol, 
more mysterious still. All that is known is that it 
is not the totem of his tribe. That is reserved for such 
as muster in patrols, designated by some wild creature, 
As yet my male amphibian has not joined himself to the fol- 
lowers of B.-P., to sport the badger and to fly the curlew. 
But a day will come. To continue his description. The 
upper part of the limbs is encased in white cylinders of 
pliable substance reaching scarcely to the knee. These casings 
ean be rolled back at will, exposing a fair brown length of 
limb, often thickly encrusted with sand. During the morning 
the white cylinders resemble Horace’s votive garment soaked 
with sea-water, and the mother amphibian bas been heard to 
groan over their hopeless condition. Fortunately they are 
detachable and can at will be replaced by others. Beneath 
the purple covering, which flaps open, wing like, in front, 
appears a white cellular envelope rolled back at the neck, and 
from the throat downwards there lies upon the breast another 
narrow strip of purple, symbolic and identificatory also. A 
similar band runs around the waist. The creature is of 
restless activity. 

The female differs in many respects from the male. Her 
outward covering is nearer the hue of the mussel. The white 
cylinders also occur, but they are finer in texture and end ina 
dainty filigree. These, however, are often hidden by an 
envelope impervious to water. This outer envelope encloses 
the body from the waist to the thighs, and while it 
has the awkward appearance of the farthingale, it yet 
gives great freedom—a paradox mother-amphibians appre- 
ciate. On the average the female causes less sorrow to 
the parent than the male. But, for all that, there are accidents. 
Little feet will slip when seas are rough, and the parent has 
been heard to exclaim, “Too much of water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia.” On such occasions Ophelia, usually in tears, is 
hurried away by the adult nurse-amphibian, a separate and 
very useful class, of extraordinary fidelity and affection, 
whereof there is here no room to speak adequately. 


The habits of these creatures are peculiar, especially at this 
time of year. Very early in the morning they are awake, and 
the air is full of their curious and insistent chatter. As far 
as can be ascertained, their first anxiety is concerning the 
weather, the condition of which has a heightening or lowering 
effect upon their spirits. They are distinctly heliophil (lovers 
of the sun) and misombroi (haters of rain). They eat the first 
meal of the day heartily, but with evident preoccupation. 
Sometimes, if the tide serves, they seek the sea before they 
break their fast and, together with adult specimens, swim 
about for several minutes. They would remain longer but 
for the perversity of the parent amphibians. When very 
young, they are averse to complete immersion, and run ashore 
screaming once or twice; but this phase soon passes away, 
and at length the difficulty is to get them out of the water. 
It is their desire to return to the sea that causes the 
impatience evident during the early meal. That despatched, 
they hurry forth, each carrying two strange implements. A 
third and smaller amphibian of the same family has made a 
synthesis of these utensils and refers to them with conviction 
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as her “ spade-an-pail.” This third amphibian is enlied 
Margarita (Pearl). About her head floats a golden auneels i 
her eyes are like the sea. Her pink, dainty body is encase 

in an elastic envelope of white to the waist. Below, a dark 
blue substance spreads stiff and fan-like all around the little 
This fan or frill reaches barely to the knees. The 
rably fat and brown. The little female imitates 
every action of the elder young amphibians, with whom she is 
occasionally at war. It is remarkable, however, that she 
seldom strives with the male. Her deadliest feuds are with 
the other female. The young male, indeed, shows for this 
smaller creature a most tender solicitude, and will lend her, on 
demand and without murmuring, his “spade-an-pail,” which 
composite property, held between the females, often serves as 
the rope in a tug-of-war. “ ; 

The dip proper over, and the amphibians rescued, dried, and 
restored to their lend envelopes, the organisms, still unclad 
as to the limbs, sport all morning upon the shore, sometimes 
in the surf, sometimes in still pools left by the tide, some- 
times in excavations of sand. Here we note some kinship, 
probably a survival, with creatures that burrow. They also 
show a constructive ability akin to that of the beaver, and 
occasionally their tricks resemble the habits of the burying 
beetle; for they will entomb one another in dry sand. A 
certain skill in engineering suggests the mole and the ant, 
but this is an obscure and difficult resemblance. Their in- 
telligence and dexterity in this department might be called 
human, if it were not superhuman. Now and then they 
produce elaborate works, modelled evidently upon feudal 
castellated architecture. These buildings occasionally suffer 
from the careless feet of adult amphibians, and over such 
accidents our sensitive young amphibians have been known 
to shed tears. 

Shortly after midday they cease their littoral sports and 
move further inland. It is now the hour for the principal 
meal of theday. This they attack, locust-like, as if they had 
not seen food for a great while. It is surprising how 
much the young amphibian can eat, and if the adult 
male were an ordinary human paterfamilias, his ac- 
counts would grievously disturb his peace. But of these 
cares the happy amphibian parent knoweth naught: he is 
glad and content to find sustenance for his merry offspring. 

After the noonday meal the wise mother-amphibian com- 
mands half an hour’s rest to her brood; but this period is 
frequently consumed in rebellion; Margarita rolling over the 
young male, the young male tickling her, the elder young 
female striving to take order with both and making confusion 
worse confounded. At length comes the welcome leave to go 
shorewards again; they take their implements and fare forth 
to renew, with variations, the sports of the morning. 

And so the long summer day wears on to sunset. With the 
lengthening shadows our water-babies drag tired little feet 
home. They sup, and then the kind nurse-amphibian claims 
them, leads them to a warm spring (evidently volcanic) within 
the abode, and, having bathed little sea-encrusted bodies and 
combed out brine-matted hair, she lays the tiny creatures in 
their nests, where in a moment they are asleep, dreaming of 
hew joys amid the waves and the sunshine of to-morrow. 

LAURENCE NORTH. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “Srecrator,’’] 

Sir,—The present moment seems opportune for an endeavour 
to take stock of the political situation. I think it must be 
admitted that both sections of the Unionist Party deserve 
credit for the part they have played and that the position is 
less disastrous than if either had been unanimously sup- 
ported. Had the whole party in the Lords abstained from 
voting there would have been a tame surrender and the 
country would not have been aroused as it now has been to 
the critical importance of the Parliament Act. Had all voted 
against it we should have been within measurable distance of 
civil war, as the passions of all the most disruptive elements 
would have been roused to fever heat, and the Government, 
whether they liked it or not, would have been driven to even 
more revolutionary and destructive courses. 

There has been hitherto no suspicion of subterfuge or 


dishonourable motive on the part of either section of the 
Unionists ; both have displayed equal courage and conscien- 
tiousness, and the use of such words as “traitor” by one 
against the other is much to be deplored. 

As matters stand it may be taken as admitted that—(1) the 
ery against the House of Lords has, for the present at any 
rate, been silenced; (2) the pledge of guarantees has been 
wiped out and is not likely to be revived ; (3) the Government 
have learned that it is not so easy a matter as some of its 
members supposed to carry things with a high band; (4) 
there is a growing feeling of resentment and disgust at the 
way in which the King has been treated in the matter of the 
guarantees; (5) the Home Rule Bill and similar measures will 
have to be openly laid before the country for two years, at any 
rate, before they can become laws. 

There is now a breathing time, if no more, and it is to be 
hoped that both sections of the Unionist Party will unite to 
educate the country and explain the situation as it has never 
yet been explained to them; to show them clearly and calmly 
—(1) how the Government have used their powers and how 
tyrannical are their ideas of Cabinet autocracy. (2) What a 
huge burden of taxation has been laid upon the country, a 
burden which must fall upon all classes. (3) That subser- 
vience to the Labour Party has brought the country within 
reach of an actual scarcity of the means of subsistence. 
(4) That bad and reckless finance has lowered the value of the 
best securities, and that must react on the poorest classes. 
(5) That all this has been done at the dictation of the Irish 
Party, who happen to hold the balance owing to an unjust 
distribution of voting power. 

To do this involves a campaign such as has never been 
undertaken before by any political party; it calls for great 
labour and self-sacrifice on the part of public speakers and 
workers throughout the kingdom. The cause is, however, 
worth the effort; the work and the self-sacrifice it calls for 
will be greater and more exacting than “dying in the last 
ditch”; but it can be done, and the result will be the saving of 
England in her hour of great peril.—I am, Sir, &c., 

50 Albemarle Street. Joun Murray. 


[To tus Eprror or tug “Srecrator,’’] 

Srr,—Will you permit a constant reader to criticise your 
actions? Not long since you expressed surprise at doubts 
being cast on your faithfulness to the Unionist cause. I was 
not surprised myself. You have no doubt shown strongly 
your devotion to the Union and your dislike of the Parlia- 
ment Bill. But in dealing with the conduct of the Unionist 
peers towards that iniquitous measure you have constantly 
used language that might raise doubts of your sincere opposi- 
tion to the policy of the Government. You again and again 
stated that the Unionists were merely bluffing, and that t 
was no good. But, at the least, it was absolutely necessary, 
even if “ bluff” had to be used, to make Mr. Asquith show his 
hand and lay his cards on the table. You, apparently, had 
had the advantage of sitting behind him and seeing his cards, 
and knowing how strong they were. 

When the cards were down his black iniquity was disclosed 
—not merely his intention to pass the Parliament Bill, but the 
nefarious unconstitutional means by which he had secured the 
accomplishment of his intention. Since the disclosure you 
have expressed no condemnation of his course; on the con- 
trary, you appear to have been captivated by the cleverness of 
the player whose cards you were overlooking, and to be as 
ready to make excuses for him as his own confederates do. 

His conduct has been unanimously censured in the Houses 
of Lords and Commons by all Unionists—“ ditchers” and 
“ hedgers ” alike—nor, as was well said by one of your contem- 
poraries, did it matter whether the House of Lords submitted 
at once to the threat of coercion or held out; what did matter 
was that a Prime Minister, in order to pass the Parliament 
Bill, should advise the King to entrust him with this weapon 
of offence: to this there was no parallel in our history, or any 
approximate resemblance. 

The misfortune for the Unionist Party was that the 
Unionist peers, confronted with this display of violence, this 
threat of coercion, could not agree on one common course of 
action, and became divided into two bodies, “ hedgers” and 
“ ditchers.” 

It was, of course, obvious from the first that there were 
solid advantages to be gained by yielding to the show of violence 





without loss of personal dignity: better to yield to the touch 
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on the shoulder of the police inspector, who had his constables 
ready outside to eject you by force, than to have them brought 
in and quartered on you permanently. 

And in the end this policy prevailed. You are jubilant, and 
the Editor of the Observer tears his hair. But there is only 
one thing really regrettable, that all Unionist peers could not 
act alike, and that in the stress caused by two policies being 
followed a yet third policy had to be followed by a few 
Unionist peers. It certainly gave one a shock to see the names 
of Unionist peers for whom one felt deep respect voting ap- 
parently contrary to their convictions; but, after all, each 
peer’s own conscience was his only safe guide, and it is not 
for outsiders to condemn or approve. The Editor of the 
Observer has no justification for his virulence against them, or 
for displaying temper because his pet policy did not succeed. 
The great thing is that now all the Unionist peers are free to 
act together and fight against the common foe. 

Nor, again, is there any cause for your being jubilant 
because the policy you recommended has been success- 
ful. Least of all is there any cause for rejoicing (as 
you and the Times appear to think there is) that 
the creation of peers bas been avoided as being in itself 
an evil thing and distasteful to the King. Had such 
creation taken place there would have been no responsibility 
for the evil on the Unionist peers; Mr. Asquith alone would 
have had to bear that responsibility. The sin of intention is 
as great as the sin of commission, and the intention was 
clearly, brutally indicated alike in the House of Commons 
and by Lord Morley in the House of Lords ; and the blackness 
of the sin must rest on the soul of Mr. Asquith for ever. 

Moreover, your policy may tactically have been the best, 
or it may not. The task before the Unionist Party comprises— 
indeed, mainly is—the repeal of the Parliament Bill, an 
inequitable, illogical party measure, by which a coalition of 
Radicals, Labourites, and Nationalists have deprived nine- 
twentieths of their fellow countrymen of their Constitutional 
right of having the laws under which they live made by the 
Lords and Commons with the assent of the Crown. Mr. 
Asquith has forced that Bill on the country with the violence 
and arrogance of a victor in war. He might more consistently 
have hired a band of soldiers to eject the recalcitrant peers 
than have adopted the course which he did take. 

To attain this object, the repeal of the Parliament Bill, by 
Constitutional means, the minds of the electors have to be 
convinced ; anda real Second Chamber cannot be re-established 
without the help of the masses. An appeal to their imagina- 
tion is required, and it may be that they will be slow to be 
convinced that a real wrong has been done when the Lords 
themselves gave in, even under an irresistible display of force. 
Your press-writers and politicians, sitting at your office 
tables, seem inclined to neglect these considerations. Had all 
the Unionist peers agreed—and this was one of the cases where 
the minority might have been allowed to influence the 
majority—to press their amendments, and had they, when 
Mr. Asquith attempted to bring his 500 policemen into the 
House, refused to admit them, and stood out to the bitter end, 
there would undoubtedly have been a valuable object lesson. 
This you appear to have overlooked. Well, it has not been so, 
and discussing the possible advantage may therefore be of 
little use. 

Tyrants and oppressors generally come to a bad end, and it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Asquith’s Government will meet its 
deserts sooner or later. Meanwhile let all who love liberty 
support the admirable efforts of the British Constitution 
Association announced to-day. In default of other redress it 
may be the duty of all who value their liberty to offer some- 
thing more than passive resistance to laws passed by the 
Commons alone under the unconstitutional Parliament Bill.— 
I am, Sir, &c., “One OF THE RANK AND FILE.” 


[To tue Eprror or rue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—I hope yon will not refuse to insert this letter from the 
other side. You are very triumphant over the “No sur- 
render ” section of the Conservative Party, but I doubt 


whether you are aware how strong in their favour is the feel- 
ing throughout the country. The action which you extol so 
highly of the peers who have deserted their comrades has 
choked down the enthusiasm of the fighting section of the 
Conservative Party even more than the futile ambiguities of 
Mr. Balfour on Tariff Reform formerly did, and many 





——» 


votes—mine for one—will not be at his service, though ne 
one is a stauncher Tory than Iam. If Home Rule comes— 
and I have no doubt it will now—and if Ulster resists 
force, then, and then only, will the Tory Party (I trust under 
more inspiring leaders) have a chance of overthrowing this 
Government. The spiritual lords by their vote have brought 
Disestablishment and secular education appreciably nearer, 
Can anyone think that if, two or three years hence, this 
Government goes to the country with a sheaf of Bills—Home 
Rule, Disestablishment, Abolition of Plural Voting, Secular 
Education, Women’s Suffrage, perhaps Adult Suffrage, 
National Insurance, together with fresh and unscrupulous 
methods of taxing the rich and industrious classes, and pander- 
ing to the Trade Unionists and Socialists—can anyone think 
that with such a gigantic log-rolling programme as that they 
would be defeated at the polls ? 

A new body of 500 peers—of worth and substance, for I 
suppose the King could at least have held out for that~ 
would very soon have shown themselves stiffnecked against 
predatory and extreme legislation. You that have won this 
runaway battle must rally your forces as best you may, 
Scilicet acrior miles redibit. Those who laugh last langh best, 
and the Radical Party have the laugh on their side, and they 
very heartily approve your action. Was it not Napoleon 
who said, “ Beware of your servants when the enemy praises 
them”? In sucha case as this the approbation of our deadly 
enemies is tantamount to the strongest condemnation of 
the act. 

When Bazaine made 172,000 gallant Frenchmen lay down 
their arms at Metz he no doubt had many fine reasons to 
show that surrender was inevitable, but he ruined the hopes 
of France. Gordon could have taken himself out of Khartum 
to a place of safety,as Gladstone so chivalrously expected him 
to do, but his death led to the conquest and civilization of the 
Soudan. Your bitter gibes about shouting in the last diteb, 
contemptible as they were, will not soon be forgotten; but 
what shall we say of those who shouted till the last ditch and 
then sneaked back for fear of crossing it ? Not in that way 
did Wellington take Badajos, but it was in that way that 
Whitelock lost to England the rich inheritance of the Brazils. 
“ A plague on all such cowards!” and“ A plague on both your 
houses !”—J am, Sir, &c., C. R. Hares. 

Pulborough. 

[ We have no desire to deny a hearing to those of our readers 
who criticise our comments on the passage of the Parliament 
Bill in the Lords, and out of the letters received we print 
two as representative of this hostile criticism, but we do not 
propose to continue a correspondence which can serve no use- 
ful purpose at this juncture. The task before the Unionist 
Party is one of concentration, not recrimination.—Ep, 
Spectator. } 





AN APPEAL FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 
[Yo rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator,’’} 

Srr,—The passing of the Parliament Bill means the break- 
down of the Constitution which this country has long enjoyed, 
and which has served as u model for nearly every foreign 
country and British self-governing Dominion. It is now 
clearly demonstrated that the old division of powers between 
King, Lords, and Commons is at an end. The power of the 
King has passed to the Cabinet ; the power of the Lords has 
disappeared ; the power of the Commons is represented by 
the will of the predominant party caucus as expressed by the 
Cabinet. In effect this country is now, whichever party is in 
power, governed by a seeret committee of men acting upon 
motives which need never be disclosed, and subject to influences 
of which the nation is neeessarily ignorant. Provided that this 
secret committee refrains from grievously offending any large 
section of its political supporters, or providing that it pur- 
chases a sufficient volume of support by the distribution of 
honorary titles, paid appointments, or legislative favours, it cam 
exercise an absolute dictatorship, It commands the organized 
forces of the State; it can pass what laws it pleases; it cap 
suppress debate in the House of Commons; it can reverse 
judicial decisions by Acts of Parliament. All the liberties 
for which our fellow-countrymen in past generations have 
fought are now at the mercy of this secret committee. 

Unless our people have completely changed their character 
they will not long aequiesce in the continuance of the risks to 
which their liberties are now exposed. New safeguards must 
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ah ~ 
be created to replace those which have been destroyed. 


Writing on behalf of the British Constitution Association— 
a body which includes members of both political parties—we, 
the undersigned, venture to urge the importance of concen- 
trating political effort on the following points :— 

1. The establishment of the Referendum, so as to give to the 

Je themselves the final power of veto which was formerly 
ssessed by the Crown. 

9 The reform of the House of Commons, so as to get rid of the 
present geographical inequalities of representation, and so as to 
secure the adequate representation of minorities as well as of 
majorities. 

The members of the British Constitution Association also 
recognize the desirability of reforming the House of Lords 
and of giving to that body, when reformed, powers at least 
equal to those possessed by other Second Chambers. 

These reforms are vital, for they affect the very heart of the 
nation’s sovereignty. We therefore appeal to our fellow- 
citizens to assist the British Constitution Association with 
money and with personal service in the active campaign which 
it proposes to conduct on behalf of these reforms. 

(Signed) Harotp Cox, President; Avenury; BaLrour 
or Burieicu; Beprorp ; WiLi1AmM CHANCE; 
Cromer; Harpwicke; Mark H. Jupaz; 
Puitre Maanus; Guitrorp L. Mo.ss- 
WORTH; JoHN Murray; J. Str. Loz Srracuey. 
British Constitution Association, 
20 Tothill Street, London, S.W. 





POLITICIANS, NOT STATESMEN. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”’] 
Sin,—Concerning the policy and actions of the Ministry in 
general each party will of course think its own views right, 
and it will be for history to give an impartial verdict. But 
there is one point in their conduct of the contest which even 
now must surely condemn them in the judgment of wise and 
patriotic men on both sides—a point which in the late excite- 
ment seems hardly to have received adequate notice. Of the 
long conference of last year thus much at least has been 
revealed—that each side went some way to meet the other, but 
an unbridgeable gap remained between them. They began, 
as it were, a mile apart; each advanced, say, a third of a mile, 
but the remaining third still parted them. After the December 
election the Ministry had power to fix the limits of their 
Bill as they pleased. Had they been statesmen in any real 
sense of the word—true servants of the Commonwealth as a 
whole—they would then have made those concessions which at 
the Conference they had deliberately decided they could make 
without surrender of the essentials of their design. In refus- 
ing to do this they acted, not as trustees whose view of their 
trust had prevailed over the view of their co-trustees, but as 
greedy litigants successful in a commercial suit. 

This refusal (though not this alone) will stamp them in 
history as party politicians to whom the higher name of 
statesmen must be denied.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





WHY ARE THERE SO MANY STRIKES? 
(To true Epiron or tHe “Sprcrator.’’} 

Sir,—Is not the epidemic of strikes largely attributable to 
the interference of the Government which has become so 
fashionable in trade disputes? Why cannot the Govern- 
ment mind its own business instead of trying to help master 
and workman to manage their businesses for them? Surely 
no Government official (even if as able as Mr. Askwith) can 
understand the intricacies of an industry as well as the 
workman and employer engaged in it. When Mr. Lloyd 
George was at the Board of Trade he came down to 
Manchester when there was a strike in the cotton trade. 
It is true that peace resulted, but it was currently reported 
that Mr. Lloyd George declared that never again would he 
intervene in a cotton dispute. I believe that after that 
dispute both the masters and the workmen’s representatives 
also declared that never again would they allow a third 
party to interfere between them. Is it not much better for 
trade disputes to be thrashed out by those immediately 
concernedP So long as master and workman look to a 
third party to settle their own disputes, they admit that 
they are not capable of managing their own concerns. If the 
Government stops interfering then strikes will not be of such 
frequent recurrence, but by constantly interiering they are 








really driving a wedge in between capital and labour. It is 
just as unwise to interfere between a master and his work- 
man’s representatives as to interfere between husband and 
wife.—I am, Sir, &c., A CorTron SPINNER. 





CENTRE PARTY UNION AND MIDDLE-CLASS 
DEFENCE ORGANIZATION. 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”’} 
Srr,—In the commotion that has been caused by the recent 
strikes of dock and transport workers, and by the preparations 
for other strikes on a still larger scale, a great deal has been 
heard of the interests of labour. Without saying one word 
to the cetriment of the genuine workers, I should like to 
point out that there are other interests involved—interests 
which are equally vital and very far-reaching—those of the 
middle classes. 

When Socialist agitators influence working men to come out 
on strike, and not only to stop the machinery of industry, but 
to jeopardize the food supply of great cities, they are com- 
mitting a crime against the public, and, in particular, a crime 
against the women and children. It is high time that those 
classes which are most seriously affected should take steps for 
self-protection. 

There are many forms of protection, both official and 
unofficial, for the working classes; but the middle class have 
to depend entirely on their own efforts. We do not find that 
the Home Secretary or the President of the Board of Trade is 
particularly concerned about the loss and inconvenience caused 
by the strike mania among thousands of middle-class, and 
especially the lower middle-class, homes. There is no Middle 
Class Party in Parliament to stand up for the people, who, 
after all, are the backbone of the country. And yet the 
interests of the middle classes must be considered. 

As the Secretary of the Centre Party Union (with which is 
incorporated the Middle Classes Defence Organization) I 
write to suggest that all members of the middle classes—and 
in particular strong, healthy young men—who wish to ensure, 
so far as possible, a proper food supply in the event of any 
further attempts being made to interfere with the normal 
distribution should put themselves in communication with me 
with a view to the formation of a corps of volunteer workers. 
The proposed corps is not intended to take part in any so- 
called “strike-breaking operations,” but it is intended to 
ensure maintenance of the public food supply at all costs, and 
to this end it will be prepared to render volunteer assistance 
in any quarter where necessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. CLear Driver, Secretary. 

Centre Party Union & Middle Classes Defence Organization, 

14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 





HEAT AND UNREST. 
[To ras Eprron or tHe “ Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—On reading your review of “ Half a Century in Paris” 
I was struck by the reference to the baking hot weather 
during the Revolution of 1830; the Bastile was also stormed 
on a hot July day in 1789. The connexion of these two events 
with the large amount of unrest that is prevalent here at the 
present time in England under a tropical sun makes one ask 
the question as to whether there can be any connexion be- 
tween heat waves and political unrest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. P. 

P.S.—The highest temperature recorded in England is not 
100 degs. at Greenwich, but 101 degs. at Alton, Hampshire, in 
July, 1881, 





FOOD SUPPLIES IN WAR. 

(To tux Epvrror or tux “Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of August 12th is only too 
correct in stating that panic is one of the greatest dangers 
England has to face in the event of war, if we are to judge by 
the history of the past. In the war with Napoleon England 
only imported one loaf out of every hundred that were con- 
sumed, and grew all her own meat. The small supply of corn 
she needed in bad seasons reached the country without inter- 
ruption owing to her complete command of the sea. After 
Trafalgar England’s Navy was greater than those of the rest 
of Europe combined. It would therefore seem that there 


was no cause whatever for any alarm as to the food 
Yet what happened? 


supply. In 1811 the quartern 
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loaf was Is. 64d., and meat had trebled in price; and 
1s. 63d. then is equivalent to at least twice as much 
to-day, owing to the fall in the value of money. 
Panic and the disturbance of trade produced by a state of 
war alone caused these prices, as food was easily procurable. 
‘To-day we import by far the greater part of our corn and half 
our meat, while our Navy is rapidly sinking in relative 
strength. What prices therefore will the next war with a 
European country produce P—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. R. Currier. 

Quarry House, Headington, Oxford. 

P.S.—My facts are derived from a close study of the con- 
temporary literature and the Parliamentary reports of the 
period of the Great War. 





THE DOMINION NAVIES. 

(To ree Epiror or rae “ Srectaror.”’} 
S1r,—May I be allowed to enter a protest against the dan- 
gerously complacent spirit which appears to animate the 
author of the article on “‘The Dominion Navies” in your 
issue of August 5th? While he is fully justified in regarding 
the Naval agreement, which sprang directly from the Imperial 
Conference, as a remarkable step in advance, there must 
surely be many who, unlike him, have not failed to notice the 
fiy in the ointment. 

Your writer claims that “a logical outcome of the establish- 
ment of separate Navies in the Dominions will be more 
regular consultation with the Dominions in foreign affairs.” 
Perhaps he might now be induced to tell us how such con- 
sultation is to be effected. Hardly by cable, one would 
imagine, and yet it is difficult to see what alternative he can 
have in mind. Surely the dominant note throughout the 
discussions at the recent Conference was the refusal of the 
Dominion Premiers—or at least, which appears to amount to 
the same thing, of Sir Wilfrid Laurier—to entertain the idea 
of creating any new machinery by which such consultation 
might be carried out. 

The two days’ discussion over the Declaration of London is 
an instance in point; for the Australian representatives alone 
saw any cause to complain of the tardiness of the Home 
Government in bringing this Agreement before the Dominions, 
and the Canadian Premier outlined his attitude with a frank- 
ness which was commendable if a trifle startling: “ We have 
taken the position in Canada that we do not think we are 
bound to take part in every war . .. and, therefore, for my 
part, I think it is better, under such circumstances, to leave the 
negotiations as to the way in which the war is to be carried 
on to the chief partner of the family.” Does this sound 
like a desire to be consulted more regularly in foreign 
affairs ?P 

Your writer notices the reservation by which the Canadian 
Parliament must approve of any war in which Great Britain 
may engage before the co-operation of the Canadian with the 
British Navy is assured. But this, he asserts, is of little 
practical importance; for Canadian opinion could always be 
relied upon to force even a reluctant Government into line with 
the Mother Country, and, further, ‘no enemy at war with us 
would allow Canada to remain neutral.” Here your writer’s 
view would seem not to be sufficiently comprehensive. To 
take his second point first, is it so difficult to imagine that 
Great Britain might be engaged with a European adversary 
who would be utterly unable, owing to British naval 
superiority, to touch Canada and therefore to prevent her 
remaining neutral P 

To contradict your writer's assertion of Canadian loyalty 
would be both invidious and unjust. But even in this con- 
nexion there are many among those who know Canada best 
who feel convinced that in the event of any European war 
such as I have imagined, in which Canadian interests were 
not directly at stake, there would be a very considerable 
opposition in Canada herself to participation in the 
struggle—a participation which, it must be remembered, 
would involve more thanthe dispatch of a few hundred 
roughriders on British transports. The Canadian Premier 


certainly does not underrate M. Bourassa and his French 
nationalists; and the great West is steadily filling with men 
—Americans or what not to start with—who may become 
Canadians, but never Imperialists. 

My reason for writing is simply to point ovt that thera 








is one attitude towards Imperial affairs which is to be 
deprecated even more strongly than “the gloomy vaticina. 
tions of those who tell us that nothing is being done,” namely, 
the attitude of those who believe in “ beautiful illustrations of 
how the Empire works out its salvation ”—those, in a word, 
who believe there is nothing to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

“ TuvENis,” 





THE LATE BISHOP OF OXFORD. 

, [To tue Eprron or tax “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—Many friends of the late Bishop of Oxford will recall 
various traits in a beautiful character. The memory of those 
who knew him intimately may dwell on these points (and there 
were some higher): his power of affection and joy in friend. 
ship; his steadfastness ; his eager appreciation and encourage. 
ment of good in others; his delight in beauty, natural, artistic, 
literary, moral; his courtesy; his delicate sense of honour 
and of gratitude; his loftiness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

A FRIEND or Forty Years, 





HENRY GRAHAM DAKYNS. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Henry Graham Dakyns more than served his genera- 
tion by his strenuous efforts at inculcating a manly spirit at 
Clifton College. His zeal, it is true, at times led him to utter 
what to the outsider would seem intemperate larguage, but 
he had such an honest hatred of the shirking of games and of 
loufing tendencies that he found it hard to repress his im- 
pulsive temperament when reproving a skulker, and the boys 
grew to understand this and respect him for his intentions, 
Generous to a degree, he on one occasion (it was in the begin- 
ning of the first school term of 1870) presented his 
whole form—of thirty odd—of the classical middle-fourth 
with a fives-bat apiece. Not very long afterwards he was 
questioning some boys as to whether they had spent their 
half-holiday in the College Close. One of them, who had 
been on the Promenade on Clifton Down, said that he had 
been on the Broad Walk. “ Broad is the way that leadeth 
to destruction ” was the rejoinder, “and the narrow way is 
the run in at football, and few there be that enter therein.” 
Then that boy caught it, and was held up to derision 
amidst his unsympathetic classmates. “I wish I had you 
completely under my control. I’d reform you. I'd get you 
to play bat-fives with me and hit you on the head if you 
didn’t get out of my way quickly enough. Or I'd take you 
out for a walk and then say, ‘ Now let us run a bit,’ and 
I'd bring you home half-dead. Or I'd ask you to come to 
my rooms, and then, quite in a friendly manner, say, ‘ Have 
a box,’ no gloves or anything, and I’d maul you; by Jove! 
I’d maul you!” On another occasion he told one of his 
own house-boys that the latter had disgraced the house and 
himself by going a house-run with his coat on. He leathed and 
despised what he termed miserable private school notions of 
want of trust between boy and master, and seldom 
worked himself into greater anger than on one occasion, in the 
early seventies, when he caught a fellow in his form setting on 
a new boy, with the others abetting him. After reproaching 
the whole form for countenancing the proceedings he added, 
“And somebody called Cave! as I came in. Do you think I 
am set here to be a policeman over you?” He made the 
form honestly and thoroughly ashamed, and there was no 
repetition of that kind of thing. At the same time, did a new 
boy show any affectation Mr. Dakyns was prompt in repressing 
it. One new fellow in the lower-fifth came to grief in parsing 
a verb in a sentence which he had managed to construe. 
“Did you have any help with this lesson?” enquired 
Mr. Dakyns blandly. “My father helped me a little,” 
rejoined the youth in a rather superior tone. “But if the 
paternal M helps you with your construing, you should 
also get the paternal M—— to help you with the grammar,” 
responded Mr. Dakyns. “It doesn’t doto wear your father’s 
wedding garment in this way.” The boy turned as crusty as 
he dared (his father took him away from Clifton College 
few weeks later). The next day he appeared in a new coat. 
“Ts that your father’s wedding garment ? ” asked Mr. Dakyns 
cheerfully. He probably would have left the disgusted youth 
alone had he not recognized distinct symptoms of “side on 4 
in him.—I am, Sir, &e., ALGERNON WARREN. 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
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THE INSURANCE BILL AND THE “PEOPLE'S 
BUDGET.” 
[To rae Eptror OF THE “ Spectrator.”] 
Sm,—In a preface to a book entitled “The People’s Budget,” 
dated November 20th, 1909, Mr. Lloyd George wrote as 


follows :— 

«The Budget undertakes to raise money for financing far- 
reaching schemes to provide against the evils that befall a 
workman and his family when sickness attacks the breadwinner, 
or when he is temporarily out of a job owing to fluctuations of 
trade or fashion. The Budget has made provision,. full and 
Lberal, for doing so. ... A provision against privations from 
unemployment is essential also. The Budget has made a double 
provision of that kind. It finde the money for setting up a scheme 
of insurance which will keep above want the workman and his 
family until the evil day is passed.” 


Now, Sir, how is it that after these splendid promises Mr. 
Lloyd George proposes again to tax the community (and 
employers and workpeople especially) to find those very funds 
which his celebrated Budget was to provide a “full and liberal” 
provision? If the “People’s Budget” can perform the 
promises held out, then the Insurance Bill is not needed. If 
it cannot, then surely the people were beguiled into voting for 
the Budget by pledges and promises which were never to be 
performed. A great part of the heavy taxation imposed by 
that Budget was therefore without justification.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Mavupstay. 

Sackville House, Barnsley. 





SUMMER STORMS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”)} 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to add my quota to your very 
interesting article on the remarkable storm of Saturday, 
July 29th? The spot from which I write is far removed from 
your writer's point of observation, being situated on the south- 


west border of Gloucestershire and within a stone’s throw of | 


Somerset. It was a day of intense heat, the thermometer on 
the screen registering 94°, which is by far the highest temper- 
ature I have ever recorded here, and is altogether exceptional 
ata place so much under tidal influence. We bad warning that 
something unusual was about to happen by great darkness, 
which came over the entire sky about half an hour before the 
storm, the clouds rolling up with a straight black edge which 
might have been done by a ruler, so regular was it. 

Suddenly a distant roar was heard, rapidly increasing in 
volume, and in a minute or two the wind was upon us; strong 
timber trees were bent like whips and bedding plants laid level 
with the ground. Several flower shows were being held in the 
neighbourhood, and in every case tents and marquees were at 
once overturned; the already dried leaves fell from the trees in 
anavalanche. Fortunately the wind was from the south-west, 
and so the trees were able to bend to the storm without 
breaking. Two miles from here the southern part of the 
city of Bristol was visited by a deluge of sea-sand which, 
from the direction of the wind, had come at least sixteen 
wniles.—I am, Sir, &c., Huacu L. P. Lowe. 

Blagdon House, Stoke Bishop. 





THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 

(To tue Eprror os Tue “Srectator,’’] 
Sir,—In the list of imported goods detained on board ship 
and in the docks and warehouses of London during the recent 
strike 618 tons of bird-skins and feathers are included. Yet 
persons with pecuniary interest in the plumage trade would 
have it believed that the plumes used for millinery purposes 
are either dyed feathers from the poultry yard or artificial 
products, of which a component part is horsehair.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Evia FULLER MAITLAND. 

Loe Vean, Devoran, Cornwall. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 


——— 
THE MIST THAT’S OVER IRELAND. 
THERE's a mist that’s over Ireland where the blackbird calls, 
And when you come it’s risin’ and when you go it falls, 
It’s made of green and silver and the rain and dew, 
And the finest sun is over it you ever knew. 


Och, sure it isn’t mist at all, except a mist o’ tears, 

A haze of love and longin’ for the happy years, 

When myself that’s oid and fretted now and colder than the 
stone 

Was young in golden Ireland with the friends that’s gone. 


The mist is like a curtain that the wind'll blow 

And lift a little wisp of it till you see below 

The shiningest country ever was of hills and streams 
With the faces do be haunting you in lonesome dreams. 


There’s people do be in the mist: their like’s hard to find, 
Their faces full of welcome, and their smile so soft and kind. 
It was little I was thinkin’ in the days that ran away 

How I'd sit and break my heart for them one weary day. 


It isn’t fields and mountains and it isn’t streams and trees, 
Though all o’ them is in the mist, nor hummin’ of the bees, 
Nor yet the thrush and blackbird, could vex me as I stand 
And look the way of Ireland with my head in my hand. 


‘Tis little that we value them, when we are young and gay, 
We think we'll have them with us for ever and a day. 

We never know the good we have till lovin’ friends depart 
And leave us just with half a life and half a heart. 


There's a gold mist over Ireland that will never rise, 

And some is walkin’ in it was the light of my eyes. 

They're never old and troubled now, and never sick and sad, 
The days we had together were the best I ever had. 


Please God, some day that’s comin’, when the dread of death 
is past, 

And I take the lonesome valley we all must take at last, 

I'll sight the hills of Heaven and the people all in white, 

And you, and you, among them was my heart's delight. 


The mist that’s over Ireland will be blowin’ in my face, 

I'll reach the other side of it to the happy place. 

And T'll not be lookin’ backward like a lonesome ghost 

From the mist that’s over Ireland and the friends I lost. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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MR. HOLMES ON EDUCATION.* 


Tue author of this volume is at least a man of courage. By 
penning a circular which the Board of Education thought well 
to print but had not the spirit to defend he has incurred the 
enmity of elementary teachers, and now he has flung 
down the gauntlet to orthodox theologians. The doctrine 
of original sin is, according to Mr. Holmes, the very 
fount and source of all errors in education. Once 
assume, he argues, that every infant is “conceived in 
sin and shapen in iniquity,” “a child of wrath” rather 
than “a child of God,” and the first aim of education 
is no longer, as it should be, “to foster growth” and 
assist nature, but to repress nature by placing its inborn 
promptings, which are only evil continually, under strict 
control. Everywhere throughout the universe “self-realiza- 
tion,” not “ self-repression,” is the one law of life. Every 
plant and animal struggles ceaselessly towards the fullest 
expansion of all its power, and, in the case of man, the 
same compelling law urges him to seek, not only bodily 
well-being, but also that “harmonious and many-sided” 
development of his inner self by which the soul, allowing 
free growth to its varied instincts, in the end “out- 
grows,” as it were, its own limits and passes outside 
self into “the boundless ether of love,” ‘the wonder-world 
of beauty,” and that “other world of mysteries which is 
lighted by the ‘high white star of truth,’” until at last, as 


* What Is and What Might Be: a Study of Education in General and Elementary 
Education in Particular. By Edmond Holmes, London; Constable and Co, 
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far as human faculties allow, it attains almost to the 
vision, of God. But instead of this, says Mr. Holmes, 
there has been set up a fatal theory that, as man’s nature is 
wholly corrupt, his only safety is to escape from himself by 
unquestioning obedience to “ an elaborate code of law, covering 
the whole range of human life and regulating all the details 
of conduct,” which is imposed from without by some super- 
natural authority. He must, in fact, neither act nor think 
independently, but “ be taught what he is to do and how he is 
to do it,” and so forced into that “Path of Mechanical 
Obedience” which leads to torpor and to death, abandoning 
that “ Path of Self-realiz ution” which Nature with an impera- 
tive voice declares to be the only way of progress and of life. 


Now about the distinction between these two paths, which 
Mr. Holmes makes the main thesis of his book, there can 
be no doubt. The only law of education is and must be that 
oi free growth and development in accordance with the laws 
of nature; but to drag theology into the discussion of edu- 
cational questions, which are of themselves sufficiently 
perplexing, is assuredly at once irritating and idle. There 
was, it is true, a time when the dogma of original sin did have 
a blighting influence on the training of the young. “ Break 
their wills betimes,” wrote Wesley; “whatever it costs, break 
the will if you would not damn the child; leta child from a 
year old be taught to fear the rod and to cry softly.” But to-day 
there is no one who would not shrink from an utterance 
which is opposed at once to natural feeling and to the sweet 
teaching of Him who called “little children” so lovingly to 
Himself. The human mind, in fact, refuses to be perpetually 
fettered by formule which in their own domain were once 
perhaps of service, and in the actual work of education 
“ original sin” has long since been relegated to the limbo of 
forgetfulness. Why, then, call back to life a dead controversy 
in order to heap “ vain blows” upona phantom? Everyone 
allows that the aim of education is “ to foster growth,” to set, 
that is, the young life in a good environment, guard it with 
tender care, and supply it with proper nutriment, in order that 
it may put forth freely its latent capacities of good. There is 
no error in our aim, and our mistakes are due, not to theo- 
logical prejudices, but to human infirmity. We are all 
fallible, and the task of education is not an easy one. Indeed, 
it is one not only of the hardest but also of the highest tasks 
to which anyone can set his hand. The world no doubt 
thinks otherwise, and, as ail literature shows, has since the 
dawn of history held the mere teacher chiefly in contempt ; but 
whoever really ponders the matter must, we think, allow that 
the business of tending and training human souls—the most 
wonderful organisms in God’s universe—and that, too, during 
the years when their delicate structure is most sensitive to 
every influence, whether of good or evil, is not a poor mechanic 
trade, but, it may be, almost a supreme science and an 
inspired art. And if this is so, if what Mr. Holmes 
calls the “ growing ” and Ruskin “the manufacturing of souls 
of good quality” is a work which calls for the rarest gifts, 
then surely the “original sin,” in which all failures in edu- 
cation have their source, is our almost total neglect to set 
about the practical work of procuring the men and women 
without whose aid we cannot possibly either “grow” cr 
“manufacture” those souls of good and even surpassing 
quality whom every nation must either produce in sufficient 
numbers or else cease to progress, and so enter on the sure 
path of decadence and even death. With this great issue, 
however, Mr. Holmes does not deal. He is too concerned with 
killing ghosts to consider “what education might be,” if 
poverty did not so often lay on teachers its benumbing hand, 
if they felt less keenly the chilling breath of disregard, and 
caught instead something of that cheerful glow which comes 
from recognition and esteem. But when he comes to deal 
with the evils which, from whatever source they spring, have 
existed and still do exist in education, he wields a trenchant 
and effective sword. He shows how the system of “ pay- 
ment by results,” which prevailed in elementary schools 
from 1862 to 1895, turned both teachers and children 
into mere grant-earning machines, whose every act and 
movement was regulated by an iron code, and how the 
teachers, though they have now escaped from that weary sojourn 
in “ the Land of Bondage,” still bear the traces of their long 
servitude. He points out, too, how the fatal craving for 
“results,” which can rarely be obtained except by artificial 
forcing, is still powerful almost everywhere. It is by the 








a 
“results” of examinations that prizes, certificates, and rewards 
of every sort and kind are awarded in every school, and 
where examinations “dominate” there Mr. Holmes is not far 
wrong in stating that “the child is not allowed to ad 
anything which the teacher can possibly do for him,” ana 
education is apt to become “a game of outwitting the 
examiners,” in which the child who puts himself gp. 
resistingly into his teacher’s hands will probably win mogt 
tricks, but at the risk of losing, not unfrequently, his own 
soul, 

On these and many similar topics Mr. Holmes speaks with 
the insight which comes from long experience and wise reflee. 
tion, and his remarks, though they may often astonish, always 
demand attention. His defect is that he is critical rather 
than constructive. For there must be examinations, and the 
important point is to show, not how they fail, but how they 
might be made useful. Prizes too and scholarships afford, if 
not the best, at least some stimulus to exertion, while as 
regards “results,” though we deprecate the educational 
principles of the parent who wrote to a schoolmaster, “ Please 
do not teach my boy any more poetry, as he is going to be a 
grocer,” still in a work-a-day world his plea seems to rest 
at bottom on a solid substratum of commonsense. But 
however these things may be—and we have only been able to 
cast a hurried glance over an immense theme—Mr. Holmes 
has certainly done one thing which will earn him the warm 
thanks of all true teachers. In the happiest pages of this 
volume—pages which are worth a whole mountain of Blue 
Books—he has painted a picture which seems rather a golden 
dream than a reality, but which is none the less, he tells us, an 
exact representation of actual fact. It is only the picture of 
a little village school “ attended by about 120 children,” but it 
appeals at once both to the head and to the heart. “Some- 
thing,” he writes, “akin to sunshine seems always to fill 
that school”; there is “ceaseless activity and life”; “there 
is no slackness, no boredom, no yawning,” but there is “the 
brightness of energy and intelligence,” and also that “other 
brightness of goodness and joy” which is the natural out- 
come of powers freely and healthily employed; the children 
“from the highest to the lowest are all doing their best and 
all are happy”; they clamour for no prizes because they love 
their work for its own sake; and as “there is no discipline,” 
so also “there is no need of any,” while “the employers of 
labour in the neighbourhood will tell you that there are no 
slackers or loafers in the yearly output of the school.” The scene 
as Mr. Holmes draws it—for it is only reproduced here in 
faintest outline—seems to come from an idyllic world; but 
when we ask how it comes to exist, not in fancy, but in fact, 
then the answer is clear and positive: “ The genius which has 
revolutionized the life” of that village school is that of a 
simple schoolmistress “to whom,” says Mr. Holmes in words 
that do him honour, “I owe in large measure whatever 
modicum of wisdom in matters of education I may happen to 
possess.” And indeed there could be no other answer. There 
is nothing that can ever make a good school except a good 
teacher, and the good teacher is one who has few rules, few 
theories, and possibly only little learning, but who has some- 
thing of that Heaven-sent spirit, born of sympathy and love, 
which breathes into all around it a quickening and animating 
breath. 





A HISTORY OF WALES.* 
Proressor Luioyp deserves well of his countrymen. His 
history of Wales during the national period is not only very 
learned and detailed, but, for a work on the subject, singularly 
interesting. Welsh history cannot in the nature of things be 
great history, though it has great episodes. The national 
period ends too soon, the area is too small, and our information 
is far too scanty. But Professor Lloyd contrives to give us 
chapters on the prehistoric era, which are a model of how 
historical embryology should be treated. He is a cautious 
and scientific inquirer, very little prone to dogmatism, and 
very willing to confess ignorance. The early history 
of Goidel and Brython is such a rich soil for fantastio 
theories that it is a pleasure to find a writer who 
treats it soberly. “My purpose,” he says modestly, 
“is to map out in this difficult region of study what 
is already known and established, and thus to define more 


-A History of Wales from the Eartiest Times to the Edwardian Conquest. By 
John Edward Lloyd. Two vols. London: Longmans and Co. [21s. net.) 
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clearly the limits of that terra incognita which still awaits 
discovery.” There are longueurs in the tale. The most 

triotic Welshman will find the confused story of the warfare 
with the Normans on the marches a little tedious. Professor 
Lloyd labours patiently through this heavy country, and is as 
little dull as the subject permits. When the history rises to 
the heroic in the exploits of the Llywelyns he reaches a high 
level of vigorous and dramatic narrative. 

Tbe early inhabitants of Wales belonged to that mysterious 
Iberian stock which once spread over North-Western 
Europe. It still survives and probably is the basis of the 
larger part of the inhabitants of modern Wales. The short 
dark type so common in South Wales traces its descent in all 
likelihood to the Neolithic Iberians. Then came the Goidels 
from the Continent, a military aristocracy, to whom Wales 
owes her early political and social institutions. About the 
middle of the third century B.c. the other great branch of the 
Celtic race, the Brythons, began to settle in Wales, and 
to them we owe the Welsh language. The Ordovices of 
Roman times, for example, who lived in and about the modern 
counties of Montgomery and Radnor, seem to have been 
Brythons. The same stock occupied the rest of England, 
having crossed the Channel in successive immigrations. We 
have thus in historical Wales three racial stocks dwelling side 
by side—the old Iberian, the Goidelic, and the constantly 
increasing Brythonic element. Professor Kuno Meyer has 
argued that, during the third and fourth centuries of our 
era, parts of Wales were settled by Irish sea rovers, his 
evidence being the Goidelic inscriptions on tombstones. We 
think, however, that Professor Lloyd is right in holding, 
with Sir John Rhys, that these Goidels were the ancient 
inhabitants who had not been dispossessed by the Brythonic 
invasion. The coming of the Romans did not break up the 
old Celtic society, though it greatly modified it. Their 
greatest gift was the new Christian religion. The remote 
mountain valleys were probably no more civilized when the 
Empire broke up than was the south-east of Britain when 
Cesar landed. Then came the effort of the Britons to carry on 
alone the Roman régime, the days of the Dukes of Britain and 
the Counts of the Saxon shore, the “ gwledigs” who gave to 
medieval romance such figures as Cunedda and Ceredig and 
Emrys. It is hard to disentangle the first historical beginnings 
of British Christianity from the mass of legend. By a.v. 400 it 
had become sufficiently flourishing to produce a great heretic, 
Pelagius, and to be the care of orthodox missionaries. The 
British Church was in close touch with that of Gaul, and not 
till the Saxon Conquest had cut off means of access to the 
Continent did it become an isolated and peculiar development. 
Meantime the Brythons from the rest of Britain were pushing 
over the Welsh marches and ousting the ancient Goidelic 
speech. A certain Cunedag with his eight sons came down from 
the shores of the Forth and made himself master of Gwynedd, or 
North Wales. Sir John Rhys thinks that the enterprise was 
assisted by the Brythonic Ordovices of Mid Wales. The con- 
quest went on, till about the eve of the Danish invasion we 
find Wales generally under Brythonic masters and the Welsh 
speech Brythonic. Goidelic, however, left its traces on it. 
“The syntax of the old language, which was itself an inherit- 
ance from pre-Aryan times, profoundly modified that of the 
new, giving modern Welsh those syntactical peculiarities 
which distinguish it so sharply from other languages in the 
Aryan family.” 

The coming of the English welded the Celtic people into 
an alliance under one national name—Britons and Scots alike 
became Cymry, or “ brothers.” The first great achievement 
of the English was to drive a wedge into this brotherhood. 
Aethelfrith of Northumberland in 603 defeated Aidan at 
Dawston, in Liddesdale, and thereafter, wrote Bede, “no king 
of the Scots dwelling in Britain bas dared to take the field 
against the English race.” Aethelfrith laid hold on Deira, 
and Wales and Strathclyde were separated for good. The 
war went on for years with varying fortunes, but the age of 
Welsh isolation had begun. Offa’s Dyke was in the making. 
Professor Lloyd calls a halt in the narrative to examine the 
Welsh tribal system of the period and to give a most valuable 
account of the Welsh Church. Wales had quarrelled with 
Canterbury, and was developing a monasticism of its own. 
Tbe Welsh Church was not without learning, and produced 
two works of considerable historical importance— Nennius’s 
Historia Brittonum and Asser’s De Rebus Gestis Aclfredi. 





Unfortunately, as in the rest of Edrope, the work of culture car- 
ried on in religious foundations was soon to be violently shaken 
by the advent of the sea rovers from the north. The invasion 
drew Wales closer to England in a common desire for pro- 
tection, and it produced a new royal house which endured 
virtually to the end of Welsh national history. A certain 
Merfyn came down from the land of Manaw by the banks of 
the Forth and seized the kingdom of Gwynedd. His son was 
Rhodri the Great, who waged a gallant and fairly successful 
war against the Vikings. His grandson, Hyweal the Good, 
became the ruler of all Wales, and was the Justinian of the 
day, for he reduced the various tribal usages to a system and 
embodied it in a code. He followed the example of Alfred, 
and during his reign Wales and Wessex lived in close friend- 
ship. 

With the Norman Conquest we enter the era of interminable 
clan and border wars. It is a dull and confused story, 
relieved only by the meteor-like appearance of great chieftains 
who flash across the darkness. Walter Map has given us the 
portrait of one such in Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, whom Harold 
conquered three years before he fell himself at Hastings. 
Another was Owain Gwynedd, a hundred years later, who 
seized the chance given by Stephen’s reign to win back some 
of the lost territory. He was followed by Rhys ap Gruffyd, 
who gave much trouble to Henry II. and ended as his ally. 
Rhys was a splendid figure, a humorist and statesmzn as wellas 
warrior, whose ambition it was to lead a crusade to Jerusalem. 
But the greatest of the national heroes were undoubtedly the 
two Llywelyns. Llywelyn the Great, though he never called 
himself Prince of Wales, but only “ Prince of Gwynedd,” 
was king in a true sense, for he held the marches against all 
comers and ruled wisely and beneficently over the whole 
land. With his grandson, Llywelyn ap Gruffyd, titular 
Prince, we come to the end of the story of independence. 
His alliance with Simon de Montfort brought him into conflict 
with the greatest soldier who had ever marched against 
Wales. Both were men of stubborn wills and respected each 
other; but Britain was too small a space for two such men 
as Llywelyn and Edward I. to rule at once. The Welsh Prince 
fell, not in a desperate battle, but in the siege of an obscure 
castle on the Irfon. He left no successor, and his country 
was swept into the net of the great Edwardian centralization. 





PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION.* 
Mr. ELtswortH Huntinerton, who is Assistant Professor of 
Geography in Yale University, was granted special leave of 
absence tostudy the geography of Palestine from an historical 
point of view, and this book is the result. The appropria- 
tion of two years’ income of the Hadley Publication Fund for 
the purpose was not made in vain. Whether Mr. Huntington’s 
conclusions are right or wrong, his contribution to the scien- 
tific literature of Palestine is interesting and important. Of 
course we all know that a conscientious writer who is in the 
enjoyment of a “travelling scholarship” is under a peculiar 
incentive to justify himself by startling or revolutionary dis- 
coveries. So far as one can judge, however, from the internal 
evidence of the book, Mr. Huntington makes his theories 
follow his evidence and not his evidence his theories. It is not 
natural to him to write with the irresistible confidence and 
with the superb faculty for marshalling facts in support of his 
propositions which distinguish, say, M. Victor Bérard’s hook 
on the geography of the Odyssey. Mr. Huntington is 
American, not French. 

He says that his book differs from others on Palestine in 
three fundamental respects. First, he has written as a geo- 
grapher, not as a Biblical interpreter; secondly, he has shown 
the effect of geological structure upon the history of the 
Palestinian peoples, whereas other writers, though studying 
geology, have not applied it in any historical sense; thirdly, 
he submits that the much-discussed climatic changes of 
Palestine have been a series of fluctuations within historical 
times, and that these have probably guided some of the great 
racial movements. He thinks the climatic changes so import- 
ant that he has devoted half his book to the subject. 

We shall pass very quickly over the author's description of 
the general physical features of Palestine. These features are 
well known, but the insistence on the effect of the isolated 
position of |Judea is none the less very freshly put. The 





*Palestine and its Transformation. By Ellsworth Huntington. With Illus” 
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uplifted plateau of Judea, with the plain of Philistia between it 
and the sea on the west, the wilderness and the Dead Sea on 
the east, and the desert to the south, gave its people a sense of 
detachment. This is reflected in the exclusive ideals which 
were brooded on, amplified, and rendered noble in solitude, 
without the dross of foreign cults and speculations. The 
Jews did not wander far from home; to them the sea was 
something strange and terrible. Very different was the ethos 
of the Phenicians beyond Carmel. The Pheenicians loved the 
sea, and roaming far and wide accepted new gods as 
expediency directed. They were the fathers of navigation, and 
spread abroad the art of writing. It might have seemed that 
their broad life would influence the world far more than that 
of the exclusive Jew. Little did they foresee that the thoughts 
and aspirations of the Jews “ would one day be flung forth from 
the narrow bounds of Judea and Galilee to touch the world ata 
hundred points where their life touched it at one.” It is enough 
to look at a map to-day to see why the Pheenicians were sailors ; 
from Haifa to Beirut the coast is dented with small pro- 
montories which give shelter from any wind that blows. 
From Haifa to Gaza, on the other hand, all along the 
Philistine Plain, or Plain of Sharon, there is scarcely a 
harbour or even a sheltering place to be seen. Mr. Huntington 
thinks that in the distant future this southern coast will be 
indented by erosion as the stone of the coast varies in dur- 
ability, but the process will be slower than it might be, as the 
cliffs are protected by the silt which is washed far out from 
the Nile. 

We pass to the more important subject of the book—-the 
transformation of Palestine within historical times. Every- 
where the author cites the evidence of the ruins of prosperous 
towns and regions. What has ruined them? He answers 
that only one thing has done it—the lack of water. Let us 
quote what he says as to the change on the shores of the Lake 
of Galilee. Much the same is said of Jerash, Ilandarin, 
Palmyra, and several other places :— 

“Once the shores of the Sea of Galilee were lined with almost 

continuous cities, villages, and gardens. According to ancient 
accounts, nine cities stood beside the lake, and each had at least 
fifteen thousand inhabitants. Some probably had more, and there 
must have been a large number of smaller villages. The popula- 
tion may have been fully 150,000. Even if the figures are exag- 
gerated and the true population was only 100,000 or 50,000, the 
contrast between the past and the present is startling. To-day 
‘Tiberias is supposed to have about 5,000 inhabitants. The other 
villages and the nomads who frequent the north end do not 
amount to a thousand souls all told. The cause of the present 
dearth of population is not far to seek. It is lack of water, either 
in the form of rain or in streams from the highlands.” 
Others, of course, have found a sufficient explanation of the 
decay of Palestine in the evil government of the Turks and 
the insecurity of property from the incursions of Bedouins. 
Most students, however, have inclined to the belief that there 
has been a gradual change of climate. Livingstone took this 
view, though he did not, we believe, study the subject very 
seriously. Latterly the explanation of misgovernment has 
held the field, and it is interesting now to find so careful an 
observer as Mr. Huntington reverting to the older and 
traditional opinion, though he accepts it, as we shall see, in a 
different form. 

There are four main views as to climatic changes in Palestine. 
First, the uniformitarian hypothesis, which rejects the supposi- 
tion of any deep or permanent changes ; second, the deforesta- 
tion theory, which supposes that summer rains gradually 
ceased as the forests were cut down; third, the hypothesis of 
a broad progressive change in climate quite beyond the range 
of such explanations as that of deforestation; lastly, there 
is the theory of serious pulsatory changes—fluctuations 
which are frequent and possibly peculiar to Palestine 
in their intensity. The author sums up in favour 
of the last theory. It would not, he argues, be 
necessary even to assume that the fluctuations were very 
marked to explain the decay of population in Palestine. If 
the uncertainties of agriculture have become on the average 
just on the wrong side, instead of as formerly on the right 
side, a great falling-off in the population would be very easily 
explained. 

Mr. Huntington thinks the Dead Sea may be used as a rain- 
gauge. Within the last few years it has risen eight feet, and 


the fluctuations have been very great in the past, as may be 
judged from the strands of the sea. 
much as 250 feet above the present level. 


The major strands lie as 
Mr. Huntington 





insists on the significance of these strands, and it is certainly 
strange that, except in one case, such tell-tale geological 
features have not been pressed into the service of those who 
argue for great climatic changes in Palestine. The strands 
appear plainly in one of the excellent photographs which 
illustrate the book. We should ourselves be inclined to allow 
some weight to earthquakes as the cause of alleged desicca. 
tion of Palestine, but the author dismisses this explanation 
contemptuously, pointing out that large communities 
remained large communities after the chief recorded earth. 
quakes. He forgets that a large community once established 
firmly would not uproot itself for a long time, even though 
its water supply had been greatly reduced by seismic move- 
ments. 

Mr. Huntington’s description of the Dead Sea is good 
reading. The American party had difficulty in getting per- 
mission to launch their boat, as the monopoly of shipping had 
been sold by the Sultan to an Arab and a Jew who maintained 
a single sloop. Nothing lives in the sea itself, though the 
banks are alive with birds. As to the quality of the water the 
author says :— 

“When the water of the Dead Sea dries upon hands or 
clothing, it is intensely disagreeable. After a day or two on the 
sea everything grows greasy and genuinely ‘nasty.’ It is almost 
impossible to wipe the hands dry, and when they grow dry from 
evaporation, the skin feels stiff, and one wants to hold the fingers 
apart just as when mud dries on the hands. As to the waves, we 
did not find them markedly different from those of the ocean in 
the —s with which they rise, although they pound heavily when 
aroused, 





THE TRAGEDY OF ST. HELENA* 

Tus book deals mainly with Napoleon's life in St. Helena. 
Sir Walter Runciman is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Emperor, and he vigorously condemns the treatment meted 
out to him during his captivity. The work shows a consider- 
able amount of research, is written in a clear and trenchant 
style, and is full of strangely distorted judgments. The 
captivity in St. Helena was a political necessity, and it was 
one of the most thankless tasks ever undertaken by Britain. 
The flames of criticism broke out at once and continued to 
rage fiercely for many years after the Emperor's death. 
These flames have not yet been stilled. During the last 
decade there has been a remarkable revival in St. Helena 
literature. Lord Rosebery’s “The Last Phase” aroused con- 
siderable discussion, with the result that a renewed interest 
was taken in the various charges of ill-treatment which had 
been directed against the Governor and the British Govern- 
ment by the Emperor and his companions in exile. And now 
this book is published with the obvious design of provoking 
fresh controversy. 

The figure of Napoleon looms large in history. The 
personal magnetism of the man, his extraordinary genius, and 
his wonderful career, will never fail to command admiration 
from the great majority of mankind—an admiration, however, 
which is not blind. But there are some who become obsessed 
with the splendour. <A spell is cast over them, and Napoleon 
becomes the superman—a demigod compelling worship and 
devotion—and to these the final catastrophe—when the 
Emperor's power is shattered, his throne falls, and he is 
exiled on a lonely rock in the South Atlantic—is a spectacle 
which they cannot contemplate with equanimity. 

Sir Walter Runciman regards the captivity of Napoleon as 
“intolerable.” He calls his book a tragedy. St. Helena is an 
abode of darkness. “There is nothing,” he says, “in history 
to equal the malignancy of the conquerors’ treatment of their 
fallen foe.” The treatment of Napoleon is ‘“ unspeakable,” 
“ foul,” and “ diabolical.” Longwood is a “ poisonous plateau.” 
He finds it hard to believe that any man could be so perversely 
crooked as Sir Hudson Lowe, the Governor. He calls him a 
dreadful creature, incapable of grasping the lofty personality 
of the persecuted guest of England. Im fact, he finds 
that the thought of this dreadful creature and of those 
incarnate spiders who kept spinning their web and 
for six mortal years disgracing humanity is enough to 
unsettle one’s reason. Such are some of the expressions used 
in this book, and they sufficiefitly indicate the author's point 
of view. Napoleon is his hero. Instead of sending him to 
St. Helena, Britain should have welcomed and made peace 
with him, and made use of his matchless gifts and well- 


* The Tragedy of St. Helena. By Sir Walter Runciman, Bart. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin, (10s. 6d. net.\ 
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balanced mind. But she has earned the eternal condemnation 


of future ages by her foolish and malignant treatment of this 


We yn think it necessary to deal in detail with the 
extreme views put forward in this book. They will not com- 
mend themselves to serious readers. It is, of course, generally 
admitted that the lot of Napoleon in St. Helena might have 
been made considerably easier if more tact and forbearance 
had been shown him by the Government and Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The refusal to allow him the title of Emperor was stupid, 
and the petty restrictions imposed were unnecessarily irritating. 
But we must remember that the man was a prisoner, and life 
in St. Helena conld not fail to be otherwise than intolerable 
to one whose whole soul was in politics. To plead, as Sir 
Walter Runciman does, that Napoleon should never have been 
sent to St. Helena, but should have been accommodated with 
a place of refuge in Britain is to show a total lack of appre- 
ciation of the political facts of the case and of the tremendous 
impression which he had made on men’s minds during his 
exreer; and we think it is particularly unfortunate that the 
old controversy as to the relations between Sir Hudson 
Lowe and Napoleon should have been raised again in 
such an acute form. Sir Hudson Lowe was a 
gallant soldier and did good service for his country. 
The Government erred in appointing him to the difficult and 
delicate post of Governor of St. Helena, for which he had not 
the necessary qualifications; and they erred further, or at 
least their Minister, Lord Bathurst, did, in confining him 
within hard-and-fast rules of procedure. His governorship 
was a signal failure, but the man himself was sincere, honest, 
and kindly. The storm of obloquy which was raised against 
him after Napoleon's death, caused principally by the publica- 
tion of O’Meara’s book, was in great measure quite unmerited. 
He became the scapegoat of His Majesty’s Ministers, and went 
to his death under a cloud which the Government might have 
done much to remove. 

Sir Walter Runciman has chosen as his authorities the 
records of the exiles themselves and O’Meara’s “ Voice from 
St. Helena.” He complains that writers have cast doubt on 
the authenticity of the St. Helena chroniclers without having a 
peg to hang their contentions on. He chooses to neglect 
altogether the painstaking work of Forsyth and the more 
recent exhaustive studies by Seaton and Dr. Rose, which con- 
elusively prove the bad faith of O’Meara and cast doubt on 
many of the statements of the exiles themselves. He 
forgets that it was obviously the plan of Napoleon and his 
companions to be discontented and dissatisfied. In St. Helena 
the Emperor arranges a pose as it were before the mirror of 
history—as a martyr in the cause of liberty. Any historian 
would naturally be slow to accept the evidence of the exiles as 
to their treatment during captivity without ample verification. 

The book contains further chapters dealing with Napoleon’s 
relations with Josephine, Madame de Staél, and others, 
and the various criticisms of him, contemporary and other- 
wise. The final chapter deals with Napoleon’s religious 
notions. For these the author goes to the Chevalier de 
Beauterne’s work, Sentiment de Napoléon sur le Christianisme. 
This book contains a monologue said to have been delivered 
by Napoleon in St. Helena on the enduring majesty of 
Christ’s kingdom as contrasted with the passing pomp of 
merely human conquerors. It isa noble piece of rhetoric, and 
inspired Lacordaire, Newman, and Canon Liddon with some of 
their finest periods. Sir Walter Runciman neglects to point 
out, however, that the monologue unfortunately cannot be 
considered authentic. It does not harmonize with other 
reported sayings of Napoleon on the same subject, and the 
fact that De Beauterne’s book appeared for the first time in 
1840, when Monthoion, its presumed compiler, was working 
hard for Louis Napoleon, is an additional reason for doubting 
the authenticity of the passage. 





WORDSWORTHSHIRE.* 
Mr. Rosertson describes his book as “ An Introduction to a 
Poet’s Country,” and is quite right in doing so. The interest- 
ing illustrations, reproduced from drawings by Mr. Arthur 
Tucker, and the maps combine with the author’s evidently 
complete knowledge of his subject to make it a very effective 
piece of work from this point of view. Yet to many readers, 





* Wordsworthshive. By Eric Roberteon, M.A. London: Chatto and Windus 
[78. 6d. net. } 





perhaps to most, Wordsworthshire will chiefly appeal as what 
may be called an illuminating commentary on the poet’s verse ; 
and this is in fact what we find when we turn the title-page 
and read the preface. The book is “a series of suggestions about 
a poet’s mind in relation to the country in which he dwelt.” 
And we might add “ to the people of the country.” It is here, 
indeed, in the matter of the relation between Wordsworth and 
the Lake Country dwellers that Mr.Robertson gives ussome of his 
most distinctively original work, It is somewhat disappointing 
to be told by bim that “ the Dalesmen do not regard Wordsworth 
as a man at all.” There is nothing of the feeling with 
which the Scottish peasant regards Burns. The message which 
he delivered to them “ went,” as our author puts it, “over 
their heads.” It could, indeed, hardly be otherwise when we 
come to think of it. Wordsworth’s interpretation of nature 
was, we may say, a new thing in the history of human thought. 
Poets had written about nature, and now and then, it may be 
in some unlikely place, as in Horace’s figure of the Bacchante 
looking over the snowy landscape of Thrace, in a way that seems 
to presage Wordsworth, but his nature-reading is essentially 
new. People more cultured and intellectual than the Dales- 
men did not understand it then and do not even understand it 
now. Then, in the personal relation of the poet and his 
family to the people round him there was a certain aloofness. 
“ Unmatched devotion was his, and he offered it to them and to 
their country, but it was the offering of a lonely idealist rather 
than of a cheering neighbour.” Wordsworth would not 
think of going into a peasant’s house for a chat and putting 
his hand with a “ God bless you, my dear,” on a child's head, 
as we hear of Walter Scott doing ; yet Scott, as Mr. Robertson 
truly says, never shows that depth of insight into childhood 
which we find in Wordsworth. There was always something 
abstract in the poet’s view of men. As our author puts it, 
“ Wordsworth arrived at Grasmere with his collection of ideas 
about man tolerably complete, though some of them not very 
old. The Dalesfolk, so far as they were useful in illustrating 
these ideas, were welcome to his mind; otherwise they were 
unimportant. . . . Michael and other such characters belong 
as much to Somerset or Normandy as to Westmorland. .., 
Margaret also hails from Dorset or Somerset.” 

Further on we have a contrast between the Burns and the 
Wordsworth way of looking at men. Burns drew a man whom 
his readers recognized as one of themselves. Wordsworth 
“ finds a universal principle to illustrate,and next manipulates 
local experience with abstract skill until a concrete picture of 
humanity is produced—marvellously accordant with the 
deep harmonies of life, but not a person to whom the 
Dalesfolk could ‘put a name.”’” It accords with this 
that many, perhaps most, of the characters in the 
poems are, as Mr. Robertson shows with the most 
painstaking ingenuity, highly composite. We may take 
as an instance the hero,so to speak, of the Matthew poems, 
mentioned also in the Prelude, where a visit to Matthew's 
grave is described. The original, as far as there was an 
original, was William Taylor, Master of Hawkshead School, 
but the picture was highly composite. As the poet himself 
put it, “ Like the Wanderer in the Excursion, this schoolmaster 
was made up of several, both of his ciass and men of other 
occupations.” 

Some of the most interesting details of the book are drawn 
from Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal. “Sister, slave, and 
inspirer” of the poet is Mr. Robertson's description of this 
wonderful woman. The untiring watchfulness of her devotion 
to her brother has preserved for us many curious observations. 
One of them is the exhausting effect which the work of com- 
position sometimes had upon the poet. Dorothy describes him 
as actually ill after working at a poem. The Leech- 
gatherer, for instance, seems to have cost him pains without 
end. One thing is plain: he took all his work with the 
intense seriousness which is, indeed, his chief characteristic. 
Curiously enough, it was little seen during his years at Cum- 
bridge. What a strange contrast there is between the two 
undergraduates, the uncle William and the nephew Chris- 
topher—afterwards Bishop of Lincoln! 





SAMUEL ROGERS.* 
Mr. Ropverts in Samuel Rogers and His Circle has given us 
a pleasant and symputhetic account of a man who has many 


* Samuel Rogers and His Circle, By R. Ellis Roberts, London: Methuea 
and Co. (10s. 6d. net.} 
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claims upon our memory. It is chiefly as the friend of Fox, 
Byron, Sydney Smith, the Lake poets, the convivial Porson, 
“ Anacreon” Moore, and Macaulay that Rogers is interesting 
to Mr. Roberts. In his book Rogers the poet is an entirely 
subordinate person, and his poetry is considered, if not frankly 
as an amiable indiscretion, then merely as an elegant accom- 
plishment. Rogers was not, of course, a great poet, but 
“Italy” is a poem which deserves to be remembered, and 
which contains some beautiful passages. Mr. Roberts quotes 
the following description of Venice, which was a favourite 
with Ruskin :— 
“ The sea is in the broad, the narrow strects, 

Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 

Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of man, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lead to her gates. The path is o’er the sea 

Invisible ; and from the land we went 

As to a floating city, steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream.” 

Such lines are by no means rare in Rogers's work, and we 
think Mr. Roberts is perhaps too modest in his estimate of 
their value. He is, on the contrary, too daring in what he 
says of Pope and Pope’s influence. The present age has 
begun to weary of its pseudo-Chattertons and to tire also 
of all those critics who make Pope responsible for the 
dulness and incompetence of his imitators. We are of 
Johnson's opinion that it would be impossible to make any 
definition of poetry which would exclude Pope ; and we should 
go even so far as to say that the characters of Atossa, Atticus, 
and Sporus are Dantesque. Hervey is damned as cternally 
as poor Pope Celestine. 

Mr. Roberts has given us some attractive studies of Rogers's 
relations with many interesting men, and he has collected the 
most amusing anecdotes and sayings. We like best of all the 
reply Rogers made to Lord Lansdowne at a dinner when 
Macaulay, as usual, was wearying the table with floods of 
useless information. ‘“ You were going to say, Mr. Rogers ?” 
said Lord Lansdowne. “Oh,” snapped out Rogers, “ what I 
was going to say will keep.” After all, in spite of his stinging 
wit, which spared no one, Rogers had a genius for friendship. 
It is this side of him which Mr. Roberts shows us—and very 
pleasantly, as we have said. 








THE GREAT DOMINION.* 
TueEere have certainly been some very strange crises in 
Canadian history, crises which are beginning to stand out 
in their true relation to contemporary events. There was the 
crisis, for instance, which followed the conclusion of the War 
of Independence. Lord Shelburne actually proposed to 
Franklin the cession of Canada and Nova Scotia. How 
monstrous it seems now! The British public never quite 
realized it, for we were then fighting pretty nearly everybody, 
or, at the best, resting for the moment on our weapons. No 
wonder, then, at our poor King, writing in a tone of despair— 
could posterity pardon him for not leaving more than the 
wreck of an empire! It was a grave blunder to leave an 
ignorant man, practically unaided, to contend with men of the 
calibre of Franklin, John Adams, and Jay. Then there was 
the throwing away of Oregon, because—so the story runs—the 
Oregon salmon would not rise to a fly!—not true, by 
the way, for they rise, just as other salmon do, at the 
proper time. It looks like the indifference of a 
multimillionaire if he should happen to lose his purse. Mr. 
Griffith has, it will be seen, a very large subject. Sometimes 
we could wish that he had given a little more space to this or 
that part of it, as, for instance, to the passing of the 
monopoly of the great Hudson Bay Company, with the 
story of the great immigration that followed, so peculiarly 
British and, to judge from results, so successful. Then 
we might have had the features of the country 
exumined in greater detail; but, after all, we must 
remember that there was much to say and small space to say 
it in. On two important questions of the day we have some 
eminently sensible and broad-minded utterances. These are 
the French Canadian sentiment and the pacific invasion by 
American farmers. The French Canadian, Mr. Griffith allows, 
has no Imperial sentiment; he loves his country, but the 
country is French Canada. As to the well-to-do farmer who 
is crossing the line, he is strictly minding his own business ; 








* The Dominion of Canada, By W. IL. Griflith, London: Sir Isaac 
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he does not concern himself any more than does the habitant 
with high politics. Yet he has ideas which will come to the 
surface when the emergency arises. On one subject we should 
certainly like to hear more—this is the forest question. The 
timber is valuable, and it has an important bearing on 
climate; it is a valuable factor in the promotion of a 
steady water supply. Greece is an example of what damage 
has been done by the denudation of the land; on the other 
hand, the climate of the Punjaub has been beneficially affected 
by the planting of trees. Mr. Griffith always deals ably with 
his subject; if his book has now and then something of a 
piecemeal look it is scarcely his fault. 





ROYAL HEALERS.* 

Wuat was the “king’s evil”? Thatisa question which it 
is not easy to answer. The term certainly had a very large 
connotation. It must have covered, as Dr. Crawfurd puts it, 
“many benign and readily curable ailments, as well as many 
beyond the range of medicine and surgery of that day or of 
this.” Then we get a little light on the still more difficult 
question: Was this cure by royal touch a reality or a delusion ? 
A reality certainly, within the limits of the legitimate opera- 
tion of faith. It is to this explanation that we have to come 
at last, for this is an age of faith at least in this sense, that 
faith is recognized by science as a very strong moving power. 
The limits of this power are, at present at least, beyond 
definition. And, indeed, who can say what nervous disorder 
can or cannot do in simulating organic disease? It is a 
relief to turn to the historical side of the subject, limited 
as this is to the healing by royal touch. It begins 
with Edward the Confessor, so far as this country is 
concerned, though it had been exercised in France before 
his time. But Edward seems to have healed as saint, not as 
king. The Norman kings dropped the practice; Henry IL. 
revived it; it was an asset in the treasury of kingeraft. 
Richard was an absentee, and we, at least, hear nothing in 
this connexion about John. It would be a mistake, however, 
as Dr. Crawfurd points out, to infer the non-existence of the 
practice from the silence of the chroniclers. They say nothing, 
for instance, about Edward I., but we know from that king’s 
household accounts that he was diligent in this matter. In 
April, 1278, he touched 533 sick folk. Quite possibly we 
might have known nothing about it, but that the dole of a 
penny given to each person had to be entered in the accounts. 
The reader will follow the story of successive reigns with 
much interest. We must pass at once to the Stuarts. James I, 
seems to have been at first inclined to drop the practice. He 
was, and indeed remained, sceptical, but he soon recognized 
that he could not afford to give it up. Charles IL. with his 
characteristic sagacity, realized this fact. No king was more 
diligent in discharging this function, and he did it with a most 
creditable gravity. James II.,as we might suppose, was even 
more zealous. During a royal progress in 1687 we hear of his 
touching in the course of a week as many as fifteen hundred 
patients. It was one of the counts of the indictment of the 
Duke of Monmouth that he attempted to usurp this royal 
prerogative. William ITI. refused to exercise it, but Anne 
revived it, and had one distinguished patient in the person of 
Samuel Johnson. George I. stopped the practice for good, 
though the service remained for a while in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 





NOVELS. 


CHANTEMERLE.+ 
THE name of one of the collaborators in this romance, D. K. 
Broster, is already known to the readers of the Spectator as a 
writer of verse animated by chivalrous ideals. Of the other we 
know nothing, but the partnership has resulted in a work not 
only homogeneous in style but highly attractive in its contents. 
They have chosen an inspiring theme—the first war in La 
Vendée —and their variations, though executed with a free hand 
and occasionally too modern in expression, form a spirited and 
engaging commentary on the most romantic and heroic aspect 
of the old French régime. The core of the insurrection may have 
been the resentment of a devout people against the secularist 


* The King’s Evil. By Raymond Crawfurd. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
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intolerance of the Republic, and the first leaders of the 
revolt were peasants or small traders. But in the Vendée at 
Jeast feudalism was shorn of its oppression and insolence, the 
relations between landlords and tenants gave little 

und for complaint, and when the peasants appealed 
to the nobles to head the insurrection the summons was 
right nobly answered. But though we get more than a 

ing glimpse of Henri de la Rochejacquelein and other of 
the intrepid commanders of the great “ Royal and Catholic 34 
Army, Messrs. Broster and Taylor adopt the judicious 
method followed by the greatest writers of historical romance ; 
that is, they assign the leading pa:is in their story to 
imaginary personages, while keeping the historical figures more 
or less in the background. The principal figures are four in 
number—two young noblemen of Poitevin Vendée, Gilbert 
Marquis de Chiteau-Foix and his cousin, Louis Vicomte de 
Saint-Ermay ; Lucienne d’Aucourt, Gilbert’s affianced bride, a 
lady in waiting to the Princess Elisabeth ; and M. des Graves, 
the courtier priest, who had buried himself as a village Curé 
at Chantemerle, where Gilbert lives on his estate with his 
mother. The story opens in January, 1792, when Louis, who 
is in attendance on the King, has become entangled in a 
Royalist-Girondin intrigue, and at the same time has surprised 
his cousin’s fiancée into a declaration of her love for him, 
Louis. This is natural enough, for Gilbert is a grave, serious 
young man, while Louis is an irresistible Prince Charm- 
ing; but Gilbert is such a saint that the lovers 
cannot bring themselves to deceive him. Meantime 
Gilbert, distrusting the Girondist overtures, hurries up to 
Paris to extricate Louis from the entanglement. Matters, 
however, have gone too far: the Royalists are denounced and 
Louis arrested. Gilbert effects his release by enlisting the 
influence of the mistress of a Girondist leader, and carries 
him off disguised as his valet to his country seat. The 
perils of the journey, during which Louis receives a dangerous 
wound in defending his cousin, are vividly described. But 
while a bond of natural affection leads the cousins 
constantly to risk their lives for each other, Gilbert's 
confidence is clouded by suspicion, confirmed by some chance 
words spoken by Louis in his delirium, and they are only kept 
from an open breach by the outbreak of the revolt, in which 
they fight side by side to the end. For Gilbert, hithertoa 
moderate and a Liberal, has become infected by the example 
of the intrepid Vendéens and takes his place in the forefront 
of the insurrection. Before the story ends the cousins have 
been reconciled, all misunderstandings cleared up, and the 
love problem solved by a tragical dénotiment. 

The book is long, but it is very well written and informed 
by a genuine enthusiasm. Lucienne is a graceful rather than 
interesting figure, but the two cousins are happily contrasted, 
and the portrait of the Curé, a crypto-Cardinal as he turns 
out, is a striking study of conflicting ideals. There is no lack 
of incident and excitement in the narrative, but the prevailing 
temper is one of a somewhat exalté sentiment. 





Tn Fancy’s Mirror. By Violet A. Simpson. (Wm. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—Although Miss Violet Simpson has never quite 
succeeded in reproducing the delicate charm of her first 
novel, The Bonnet Conspirators, her work is always competent 
and well executed. Her new book deals with modern life, and 
is concerned with a family which, if itis distinguished, is peculiar. 
The usual difficulties which beset the author who wishes to 
introduce his readers to a large circle of characters have proved 
rather much for Miss Simpson in the opening chapters. Her 
characters are confused and difficult to understand, but when 
their relations to each other are grasped the story becomes 
simpler reading. The melodramatic scene in which the heroine, 
Victorine, is nearly murdered in a tunnel is perhaps a little 
out of place in a novel of manners, but her disappearance from 
her family owing to her subsequent loss of memory gives the 
author an opportunity for a curious study of character in the 
person of the subordinate heroine, Madelon. This exceedingly 
untidy and provoking young person is not quite so sympathetic a 
figure as Miss Simpson seems to imagine, but her attitude to her 
lover, Wykeham, is well conceived and described. The book 
is a little long for its subject, but the manner is very good indeed 
—perhaps it ought to be added better than the matter. 

The Claw. By Cynthia Stockley. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)— 
This is a novel of South Africa in the days of the first Matabele 
War. It is told by the heroine in the first person, and 
the hero is a little too like the dark and mysterious hero of 





@ young lady’s romance to be quite convincing. It is 
difficult to believe that a party of Englishwomen in South Africa 
could ever have been so extraordinarily useless and spiteful 
as the group described as having come down from Salie- 
bury to Fort George. Possibly idleness and black servants may 
sometimes cause degeneration in the qualities which we look for 
in the colonizing Englishwoman, but it is to be hoped that 
matters are not generally so bad as they are painted in this book. 
The story nevertheless gives the atmosphere of South Africa 
with considerable skill, and is worth reading for that reason. 

Reapasie Novets.—Love and the Agitator. By Ellis Lloyd. 
(The Century Press.)—A story of which the interest lies in the 
picturing of Welsh labour troubles. It would have been better 
without Claude Dubois.——A Maid of the Malverns. By T. H. 
Porter. (Lynwood and Co., 6s.)—This is a very pretty and in- 
genious story. The “Maid” masquerades as a boy in Ben 
Jonson’s company of child-actors. Four Millionsa Year. By 
Colin Collins. (Greening and Co. 6s.)—A sufficiently extravagant 
story, but not without a bearing on serious social questions. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


__ oe 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Disestablishment and Disendowment. By J. E. C. Welldon, D.D. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Bishop Welldon makes a 
very reasonable and temperately toned statement of the case. He 
concedes that the Church might gain in some respects from dis- 
establishment and disendowment, but he gives good reason for 
thinking that the State would lose more. After all, the great 
advantage of the Establishment is the guarantee that all over the 
country there are Christian worship and Christian teaching. Take 
it away and these would inevitably disappear from many localities. 
In thousands of rural parishes the church is the only place of 
worship; in all but a small minority the clergyman is the only 
resident minister of religion. The weak point of the system is, we 
think, to be found in the patronage. It puts and keeps a number 
of men in places for which they are not suited. So long as there 
are some thousand cures of souls which are regularly marketable 
pieces of property we shall have scandalous cases of inefficiency 
and vice. The Church of England clergy will compare favourably, 
as a whole, with any in the world, but it is afflicted, owing to the 
patronage system, with an undesirable residuum. 


Early Spanish Voyages to Magellan’s Straits. Translated and 
edited by Sir Clements Markham. (The Hakluyt Society.)— 
The word “Spanish” is emphatic, for it suggests the rivalry 
between Spain and Portugal, and the efforts of the two Powers to 
make the best of the Papal award, which divided the world 
between them. When Magellan, who was a Portuguese, sailed he 
was forbidden to take more tkan five of his own countrymen with 
him. He took more than thirty. Trouble ensued; there was a 
mutiny, which was savagely put down. Magellan, who seems to 
have been a poor sort of hero, made a failure of the business, and 
was killed in a native feud with which he bad no concern. One o 
his subordinates, Sebastian del Cano, was very different. He 
managed to bring back the survivors of the expedition, while 
achieving the distinction of being the first man to circumnavigate 
the globe. “Primus circumdedisti me” was the motto on the 
coat-of-arms granted to him along with a pension of five hundred 
gold ducats—which was never paid. Two years later he was sent 
out as second in command of another expedition, which had for its 
object the appropriation of the Spice Islands. T'wo years later he 
died at sea. The expedition was not wholly a failure, but the cost 
of its achievements was high. Seven ships, with crews totalling 
four hundred and fifty persons, sailed from Corunna, and one of the 
men-at-arms, Fernando de la Torre, brought back eight survivors 
to Spain. We have besides later narratives, mostly tragical, as 
that of Saravedra and that of Simon de Alcazaba, some eight 
years later. Here we read of a disastrous land expedition, made 
doubtless in search of treasure. Alcazaba was murdered by 
mutineers. Prospecting in those days was doubtless attractive, 
but it was not a little perilous. Finally we real about the 
brothers Bartolomé and Gonzalo de Nodal in 1618-19. The two, 
who were men of uncommon ability, managed things very well, 
but they were both lost at sea. 





The Great Days of Northumbria. By J. Travis Mills. (Long: 
mans. 4s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Mills publishes here three lectures, 
delivered in connexion with the University Extension movement. 
“ Politics” as illustrated by the careers of the three Northumbrian 
kings, Edwin, Oswald, and Oswy, is the subject of the first; 
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Religion,” as seen in the work and history of Wilfrid and 
Cuthbert, of the second; while the third deals with “Learning ” 
as exemplified in Bede and Alcuin. Mr. Mills is not given to 
indiscriminate hero worship. He recognizes the devotion 
and courage of Wilfrid, but he sees in him tactlessness and 
bigotry ; we may even say that sometimes he is a little severe 
in his condemnation, for instance, of the cowardice of some of the 
Augustinian missionaries leaving their posts. For the most part, 
however, he seems to take a fair and reasonable view of persons 
and events, 





A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems. By A. K. Foxwell, M.A 
(Hodder and Stoughton, for the University of London. 6s. net.)— 
This volume gives us Part I. of a thesis approved for the degree 
of M.A., and is to form the Introduction to a proposed edition of 
Wyatt’s Poems. Mr. Foxwell discusses the MSS., the language 
and grammar of the poems, the influence, native and foreign, 
which influenced the poet, and he gives some account of the poems 
themselves. The book may be more conveniently discussed when 
the complete edition appears. Meanwhile we may say that such 
an inspection as we have been able to give encourages us to expect 
a valuable contribution to English literature. 





A Register of the Members of St. Magdalen College, Oxford. Vol. 
VII. By William Dunn Macray, D.Litt. (H. Frowde. 6s.)—We 
heartily congratulate Dr. Macray on the completion of his work, 
which now covers the whole period of the existence of the College, 
from its foundation down to the end of 1910. This volume gives 
us “extracts from the Registers and Accounts,” recording 
appointments, benefactions to parishes and schools, the sale and 
purchase of property, even occasionally festivities as when certain 
**barbari caerulei ex Hungaria” (the Blue Hungarian Band) 
assist in celebrating the rise of the College boat to be “ head of 
the river.” Then comes a list of Fellows elected during this 
period, containing not a few distinguished names. Burdon 
Sanderson heads the list; others are A. D. Godley, D. G. Hogarth, 
F. G. Kenyon, J. B. Farmer, C. R. L. Fletcher, C. H. Turner, 
T. Case, and P. V. Benecke. We should recommend any laudator 
temporis acti to take a list of elections for, say, the years 1820-1850, 
when this old system was at work. It may be worth while to 
describe very briefly what this system was. The fellowships 
and scholarships (called “demyships”) were limited to certain 
counties or dioceses. The demies were commonly appointed by 
the personal favour of the College officers (President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Senior and Junior Deans of Divinity and of Arts, &c.). It 
was a remarkable peculiarity of Dr. Routh, who held the Presidency 
for more than fifty years, that he made his appointments by 
merit. A demy, after qualifying himself by graduating, 
succeeded on a vacancy to a fellowship attached to the same 
county. There was no limit on the time of waiting. The year 
of probation over, he rose to his proper position of seniority among 
the fellows. The system may have had its advantages once, 
but it did not work well in its old age. Then we have a list of 
Honorary Fellows and some supplementary notes. One of these 
curiously illustrates a change in manners. Among the guests at 
the Fellows’ table in 1485-7 were “a fisherman who brought salt 
iish,” tenants of the College farms, carpenters, grocers, &c.; but 
butchers and barbers dined with the servants. 





The Ten Republics. By Robert F. Porter. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Porter’s volume is an introduction to a series in 
which the condition of the South American republics—the Central 
American States—is to be reserved for future treatment. Possibly 
there is just a little more of the rose colour in Mr. Porter’s 
picturing than some artists would have used, but his book is full 
of interesting facts. The republics, on the whole, are prosperous, 
but the recent growth of their commerce is chiefly to be seen in 
the Argentine and Brazil. These increased their exports and 
imports from 207 millions in 1908 to 246 in 1910. Chili, Uruguay, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Venezuela show an aggregate increase of four 
millions ; Ecuador remains stationary, and Paraguay has gone back 
alittle. But the first two divide between them more than two- 
thirds of the whole. Of this trade Britain has about a third; France 
and Germany divide another third between them. But there is a 
vast amount of British capital invested in these countries. The 
return of it is estimated at thirty millions annually. Who does 
not remember the widespread trouble which was caused some 
years ago by the “slump” in Argentine securities ? 





The Baronetage under Twenty-seven Sovereigns, 1308-1910. (St. 
Catherine Press, Ltd. %s. 6d. net.)—Most people would put 
the date of 1611 for 1308, and would give the number of 
sovereigns as fourteen, not twenty-seven. The “Briton” 
who is responsible for this volume thinks otherwise. All 
his authorities are not convincing. When we find that 








in 1327 Edward was proclaimed by “the advice of prelates 
earls, barons, and other nobles,” it does not show that 
“other nobles” coming after barons we must understand baronets 
The words may be mere surplusage. In the following year, hom. 
ever, baronets certainly appear. The passage has so curiously 
close a bearing on the present crisis that we must quote it:— 
“ His Majesty being, in course of time, worried by the clergy in 
the Parliament of Ireland, the King, as he was advised to do 
summoned gentlemen of the best ability to sit as barons in the next 
Parliament in order to weigh down the clergy ; and those so chosen 
were created barons accordingly.” However, after the Sessions of 
this Parliament were over, these men were called upon to sacrifice 
their baronial rank and accept instead the rank of baronet. Then, 
time after time, we find baronets among those summoned to 
Parliament. In 1475 a Sir William Crayford, of Kent, appears in 
a suit as “baronet.” So our author carefully collects entries whon 
the title occurs. Of course, when he comes to more recent times, 
he is more copious ; nor does he forget to record the efforts which 
have lately been made to regularize the position of the 
order, 





By Fell and Dale. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. (J. Maclehose 
and Sons, Glasgow. 6s.)—This is one of the “Lake Country” 
books with which Canon Rawnsley from time to time delights all 
lovers of that region and, indeed, all lovers of nature and good 
literature. He writes about the landscapes, especially as seen at 
times when the visitor seldgym sees them, winter and spring; he 
gives us vivid descriptions of the lake-dwellers, with their strongly 
marked characteristics, physical and moral; he is particularly 
great on sheep and the dogs which keep order among them in so 
marvellously intelligent a fashion. We do not care to single out 
for special praise any one scene or narrative. The whole book 
should certainly be read. To some it may suggest a visit to the 
country, and te those who cannot go it will serve as something of 
a consolation. 





The Essentials of a Country House. By R. A. Briggs, F.R.1.B.A. 
(B. T. Batsford. 1s. 6d. net.)—The building of a house 
in which one will hereafter have to live is almost invariably 
attended with problems and perplexities. Any ray of light, how- 
ever faint, is therefore welcomed by the would-be householder. 
It may serve to dispel a few of the dim and dreadful shadows, of 
damp cellars, smoky chimneys, and leaking roofs, which continually 
haunt him. The volume before us is such a ray, shedding a diffused 
rather than a concentrated light upon the difficulties and dangers 
of the way which has to be trodden by those who would build 
themselves a country house. Though in matters of taste 
the author seems sometimes to be rather at fault, his 
advice is often practical and useful. The reader will 
notice with amusement the stress which is invariably laid 
on the advisability of consulting a professional architect on 
any and every subject connected with the house, from the 
direction of the carriage drive to the fittings of the doors and 
windows. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Appelt (A.), The Real Cause of Stammering and its Permanent Cure, cr 8vo 
(Methuen) net 36 
Barnett (S. A.), Religion and Politics, cr 8vo (W. Gardner) net 
Boon (F. C.), Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges, cr 8vo ...(Mills & Boon) 
No answers 3/ 
Calman (W. T.), The Life of Crustacea, cr 8V0 ...........0.ccsceeeeeenees (Methuen) 6/0 
Calvert (G. T.), The Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia, 8vo ............... 
(J. Allan & Co.) net 
Comfort (W. L.), She Buildeth Her House, cr 8vo .................. (Lippincott) 
Cunningham (W.), The Case against Free Trade, cr Svo ...(J. Murray) net :‘ 
Curtis (W. E.), Around the Black Sea, 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Dance (The), Historic Illustrations of Dancing from 3300 B.C. to 1911 
A.D. bey Om Amtiqety, BVO ....0x00000050000--cccccveccersescessescssccesss (1. Bale) net 
Dictionary of Christian Biography and Literature, roy 8vo (J. Murray) .t 21/0 
Ditchtield (P. H.), Out of the Ivory Palaces, cr 8vo ............ (Mills & Boon) 
Fenwick (M. C.), The Church of Christ in Corea, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Gerard (M.), The Last Link, cr 80 ...........s:s0eeeeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Humphrys (N. H.), The Construction and Management of Small Gasworks, 
cr 8vo (J. Allan & Co.) net 7/ 
Keith (M.), "Lizbeth of the Dale, cr 8vo..................(Hodder & Stoughton) 6; 
Kennedy (P.), A History of the Great Moghuls from 1605 to 1739 a.p., 8vo 










(Thacker) net 15/0 

Kilpatrick (T. B.), New Testament Evangelism, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
King (E. L. M.), Veld Rhymes for Children, roy 8vo .............+/ (Longmans) 26 
Lincoln (J. C.), The Woman Hater, Cr 8V0  .....+:cseeecesseneeeeeeceeees (Appleton) 60 
Lisle (D.), A Painter of Souls, Cr 8V0 ..........cecceseresereseeereseesseeses (Methven) 60 
MecDermaid (Neil J.), Shipyard Practice, 8vo Longmans) net 12/6 
Mack (L.), Wife to Peter, Cr 8V0 ...........c:ccsssseecsesseressesesecenessees (A. Rivers) 60 
Moberley (L. G.), The Cost, Cr 8V0 ...........0:0eeeeeeeee (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Scott (C. A. D.), Nooks a: d Corners of Cornwall, 12mo......... ..(Nash) net 2/6 
Scott (J. R.), The Make Believe or the Impostor, cr 8vo........ (Lippincott) 6/0 
Smith (D.), Christian Counsel, cr 8V0..............::000+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 


Spencer (F. H.), Municipal Origins, 8V0 .............-.++..::00+++ (Constable) net 10/6 
Studies in Economic Relations of Women, No. I. Vocations for the Trained 

Woman. Ed. by A. F. Perkins, 8vo Longmans) net 6/0 
Studies in Economic Relations of Women, No. 2. Labour Laws and their 


Enforcement. Ed. by S. M. Kingsbury, 8vo.................. (Longmans) net 9/0 
Studies in Economic Relations of Women, No.3. The Living Wage of _— 
Women Workers. By L. M. Bosworth, 8vo .................. (Longmans) net 5/0 


Th St. Clair), Diseases of the Nose and Throat, roy 8vo 
— “ » (Cassell) net 25/0 
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as LIBERTY’S 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£77,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............&90,000,000. 


RARE & BEAUTIFUL ANTIQUES. 
Admirers and collectors of Antiques will find a visit to 
the “Soho Galleries” of absorbing interest. A really 
wonderful collection of Genuine Antiques is displayed 
here, including specimens of every notable period, and, 
in addition, some very fine examples of Modern Repro- 
ductions from Antique designs executed with great skill 
and fidelity to detail. These reproductions are shown in 
a separate salon, and the distinction between them and 
the originals will be pointed out by expert attendants. 
No obligation to purchase is implied by making an 
inspection of these art treasures, but there will be many 
bargains which will strongly appeal to you should you be 
secking additions for your collection or presents for 
your friends. 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD., 
The Soho Galleries, 
73-85 Oxford Street, London, W. 


The Largest Stock of Cenuine Antiques in London. 











BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free cn application. 
DENT E. DENT and CO., Ltd. 
akers of the great West minster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MARS. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
3s. per (b.—in 1 Ib,, i tb. and} th. Tins. 





Major Watter Wunearie.tp writes :—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
CODE— 
A.B.C. 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 
\ ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME—TO LET, FULLY 


ke FURNISH ED, Immediately, with servants. Convenient for Rome 
Exhibition. Heated throughout with hot water. Every room faces South, and 
has magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls, 
Particulars of MRS. SEARLE HALLAM, ORTYGIA, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
Roerat BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. 


‘The present Science Headmaster having resigued on appointment as Principal 
of St. Andrew's College, Dublin, the Governors invite applications for the 
Headmastership of the Science Department. 

Salury £250-£275-£300; the candidate appointed to enter upon his duties at 
Ist October, or as soon after as possible. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, etc., to be lodged with 
the SECRETARY not later than Wednesday, 6th September, from whom 
particulars may be obtained. 
K ING ALFRED’S SCHOOL, WANTAGE, BERKS. 
j ~The Rev. Marchant Pearson having been appointed Head-Master of 
Ardingly College, the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the above School is vacant. 
Further particulars may be obtained from WM. C, JOTCHAM, M.A.,, 


Sole.tur, Wantage, 











ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricr: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ££2,(90,(C0. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
DEATH DUTIEG.—Special forms of Folicies have been prepare’ 
by the Company providing for the rayment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of cisturting investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 
INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that pertien of the Assured’s inccme which is 
devoted to the rayment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, torether with Proporal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of tie 
Company's Otices or Ageuts, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


NGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


4 

APPLICATIONS are invited for a Post of DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TEACHER in the SANIEH GIRLS’ SCHOOL and TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAIRO, under the Ministry of Education. Candidates must hold a diploma 
in Domestic Science, and have had special training and experience as a teacher 


of Practical Cookery; preference will be given to applicants who are also 
qualified to unde 









take the teaching of Elementary Science in connexion with 
Domestic Economy. Applicants should have a robust constitution, and he 
between 25 and 35 years ofage. Salary £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensew), 
rising to £246 per anuum (LEg.20 per mensem) on pensionable staff, with 
furnished quarters in School grounds. An allowance of £Eg.25 is given to 
meet expenses of travelling to Egypt. The appointment offers cood prospects 
of promotion to a successful teacher. Pupils are mainly Mohammedan. 
English Headmistress. As the school is partly a boarding-school, mistresses 
have some resident duties to perform. Duties begin in October next. 

Inquiries for information, and applications (with full statement of qualifi- 
cations and accompanied by copies only of testimonials) should be addressed to 
Miss Meade, care of ‘The Director, Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 
36 Victoria Street, Westininster, London, 8.W., not later than September lst. 

Selected candidates will be interviewed in London. 


ee COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy. 


APPOINTMENT OF LAW LECTURER, 


The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of LECTURER 
in ENGLISH LAW in connection with the newly established courses desigued 
primarily to meet the requirements of Articled Clerks studying for the Inter- 
mediate and Final Examinations of the Law Society, and of students studying 
for the Degrees of the University of Wales. Salury £150 per annum. 

Further particulars may be o} tained from the undersigned, to whom formal 
application for the appointment should be sent not later than Friday, 
September Ist, 1911. 

PERCY E, WATKINS, 
University Colleze, Cardiff, Registrar. 
Aucust 3rd, 1911, 


(-ascow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


LADY WARDEN, 


The Committee require the services of a LADY toact as WARDEN for a 
Hostel for Women Students to be opened at the end of September. The 
Hostel will accommodate about sixty students. The lady appointed will not 
be required to take any part in the educational work of the Praining College. 
Salary will be according to experience and qualifications, but not less than 
£120 per annum, with board aud residence. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom applications stating age, together with thirty 
copies of testimonials, may be lodged on or before 30th current. 

D. MACLEOD, 


Technic College, Glasgow. Director of Studies. 


NDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 


WANTED, a Headmaster for Government High Schools, Rombay Presi- 
dency. The appointment will be in the Indian Educational Service, and the 
salary offered is Rs.500 a month, rising by annual increments of Rs.” a month 
to Rs.750 a month, with prospect of transfer to more highly-paid appoiut- 
ments. Candidates should be University graduates, not more than abouws 
30 years of age, and unmarried. Teaching experience and skill in games will be 
considered important qualifications, 

Further particulars and forms of application will be sent on request if com- 
munications are addressed in covers marked “C.A.” to the SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish candidates should 
apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 
8.W. ‘The latest date for the submission of applications is Saturday, the ?th 
Septemler. 


{ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, for work in the Helston District, an ART MISTRESS. Duties to 
commence in September next. Applicants should hold the Art Master's 
Certificate. Salary £110, rising by annual increments of £5 to £150. pliea- 
tions, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigued on 
or before 3lst August, 1911. Canvassing, either personally or by proxy, will be 
considered a disqualification, 

r F. BR. PASCOE, Seerctary. 

Education Office, Truro, 10th August, 1911. . 

ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


WANTED, in September next,a COOKERY MISTRESS for the Helston 
District. Applicants should hold full diploma for Cookery recognized under 
the regulations of the Board of Education. Commencing salary, £5) per 
annum. Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be scut to 
the undersigned on or before 2ist August, 1911. Canvassing, either per- 


sonal will be considered a disqualification. 
ly or by proxy, sq P. R, PASCOE, Secretary, 





Education Office, Truro, 10th August, 1915. 
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Qovsst: OF LONDON. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1909. 


The London County Council invites applications for the appointment of 
a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the Education Officer’s Department at a com- 
mencing salary of £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £600 
a year, 
he duties at the office will include general assistance to the Education 
Officer in connection with the administration of the Education Acts, 1870 to 
1909. Candidates must have had a University or other equivalent training and 
experience in educational administration, preferably in connection with tech- 
nical education and evening schools. The person appointed will be required to 
give his whole time to the duties of the office, and will in other respects be 
subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, particulars 
of which are contained in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
7th October, 1911, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 
Candidates applying through the post for a form of application should endorse 
the envelope “ Principal Assistant,”” and enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope. Officials of the Council are not precluded from applying. Canvass- 
ing either directly or indirectly will be held to be a disqualification for 


appointment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
5th August, 1911. 


JZ ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUTH, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. Founded 1551. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER, 


The Head-Mastership is now vacant. 

Pa. Successful Candidate will be required to enter on his duties in Sep- 
ember next. 

First Grade School. There are Exhibitions ata University, also Scholarships 
at the School. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom (not necessarily in Holy orders), and will hold his Office subject to 
the provisions of the Scheme. 

There is a good Master's House with accommodation for about 45 Boarders, 
also a Garden and playing Fields adjoining containing altogether about 7} 





acres. 

The Head-Master will receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, and a capitation 
payment of £3 per boy. 

‘The average number of Boys is 95, including about 35 Boarders in the Head- 
Master's House. 

Further information may be obtained on application to the undersigned, to 
whom application with 25 copies thereof, and of testimonials not exceeding 
four in number, must be sent on or before the 22nd day of August inst, 

No personal application to be made to any Governor. 

H, F, V. FALKNER, 


_ Louth, August 3rd, 1911, Clerk to the Governors. 


‘NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Council invite Applications for the post of PROFESSOR of LOGIC 
aud PHILOSOPHY at the above College. 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Rnarstrar not later than Friday, Aucust 25th, 1911. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned: 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 


Mania GHEY TKALNING COLLEGE for WOMEN 











TEACHERS in HIGH, SECONDARY, and PREPARATORY Schools, 
Principal.—Miss ALICE WOODS, Girton College, Moral Sciences Tripos, 


Students admitted in January and September to prepare for the London and 
Cambridge Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Froebel Union. Five Scholarships (from £10 to £30) offered to candidates with 
a degree or its equivalent, in September, 1911. 


WINKWORTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, BRONDESBURY. 


Warden.—Mrs, H. M,. FELKIN, 
For Students attending the Maria Grey College, 


Some Bursaries and Loan Fund for Students with degrees. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College, and within one 
minute's walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN or the PRINCIPAL, at the College, 
Salnshury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 





NIVERSITY of MELBOURNE, Victoria, Australia. 
CHAIR of MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., not later than the 20th September, 1911. 
SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60. 
FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the 
Agent-General at the above address. 





U™! VERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales), 


PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY, 
The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of Chemistry and 
Director of the Edward Davies Laboratories at the above College. 
Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Registrar not later than Thursday, August 24th, 1911. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned : 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., 
___ Registrar, 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS, 


Applications are invited for the position oo DEMONSTRATOR or ASSIST- 
ANT LECTURER in the Physical Laboratory. The commencing salary is 
£125, which may be increased at the end of the first year, Further particulars 
may be obtained by application to the REGISTRAR. 

Applications with testimonials should be received not later than August 23rd, 

FRANCIS H,. WRIGHT. 
Registrar. 


{GYPTIAN UNIVERSITY, CAIRO.—Applications are 
invited for the post of PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 











‘Ihe appointment will be for three years, the lectures to be given each year 
from 15th November to 15th June.—Particulars on writing to Spectator, Box 
499, | Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 





LE 


Ott OF RIPON, 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS ; 
Arithmetic. Salary £110. to teach Mathematics and 
4 Singing, oe rd poh ove as subsidiary subjects. 
pplications to be sent before the 28th August instant to “The 
Palace Road, Ripon.” oe 
_ Ripon, 3rd August, 1911, 


K STATE MANAGEMENT.—Vacancy in County Land 
Agent’s Office for Gentleman’s Son, 18-22. Excellent opportunit ft 
training and obtaining Public or Private Appointment. F. H. Osmond-Suxi 4 
F.S.1., County Land Agent, Glamorgan County Council Offices, Cardiff, tt, 


Ky NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 
Class Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three 

years’ course. Personal supervision of M. Inst. C.E. 

_ Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 


—__.. 








6 Ridnd 2 CONGRESS s5§ 
STOKE-ON-TRENT, 
wewaune setae oo, Se om, =, and 6rx, 1911. 
SRS’ TICKE to admit to a’ eetings except to tho: 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 6s. each. ” ’ ~ cps 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Septem- 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, The 
Rectory, Stoke-on-Trent; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE 
Dean's Yard, Westminster, 8.W.; and Mr. JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
7-2 UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 

SESSION 1911-12. 

‘The Autumn term commences on Tuesday, October 3rd, 1911. 

Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained on 
application tothe Registrar :— 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 

ENGINEERING. 

SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 

WOR 


K, 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
ae OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE, 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1/-: Post free, 1/4). 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar, 





LAW, AND 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 

The WINTER SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 5rd. 

The HOSPITAL is the largest in England, and being situated in the East 
End of London, the advantages to be gained by students are exceptional. 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE and DENTAL SCHOOL are equipped to meet 
all modern requirements. 

APPOINTMENTS.—137 Appointments are made annually in the Hospital 
from men newly qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.— Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are 
awarded annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships, amounting to over £450, w 
be offered in September. 

Flourishing Clubs Union, Athletic Ground, Students’ Hostel. &c. 

For prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean (WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be glad to make arrangements for anyone 
wishing to see the College and Hospital. 

Mile End, E. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
48-45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Vice-Principal and Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
Accommodation for RESIDENT STU DENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings. Particulars may be obtained from the Warden. 


VHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

All Courses are open to men and women students alike. 

The Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


percess CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’s Nurses; babies in residence; kindergarten; part fees advanced 
in special cases. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—New 
: Residential Girls’ School. Head-Mistress, Miss Alice Hollingdrake 
Davies, Ist-class Honours Final School of English Language and Literature, 
Oxford; with an efficient Staff of Assistant Mistresses.—Farringtons is a fine 
timbered estate of 23 acres, 300 feet above the sea, adjoining Chislehurst and 
St. Paul's Cray Commons. Religious instruction in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, For Illustrated Prospectus 


apply to Head-Mistress. _ nail 
T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Jrincizel, eon ee —. items, 
tion ting Boarding, and other particu apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings, 
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~ i ELL HALL, OXFORD. 
C Lo RR LLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY 
University Training, and by 


by the 
De for focentoy 
WE ee L DODD, MA. . 


(late Lecturer in Education, 
repared for the Oxford Diploma 
oe elles Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £05, 


Scholarships of from. £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
{here is a Loan Fund, 
pata HELENA COLLEGE, 


LING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 





SGD ae tate of Gentlemen. Sop 
DING and DAY SCH or the Daug jemen. 
P to languages, English, art, and music, Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. 


to 75gs. a year; officers’ daughters, 66gs8. a year. 





NCORPORATED LICHFIELD CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The Right Rev. and Hon. The Lord Bishop of Lichfield. 
e Michaelmas term ins Sept. 18th, 1911. 
ne Mistress; Miss D. MM. V. ode, M.A. 
Classical Honour Moderations, St. Hugh’s CoMege, Oxford. 
Accommodation for day Pupils and Boarders. : 
Fees moderate. Special terms for Clergymen’s Daug if 
Prospectus may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon 
MORTIMER, The Close, Lichfield. 
ADGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
E 24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Schoo! 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham. 


+4 aes | 











UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-tields 
and Kink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term begins Septem- 
ber 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate, Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
application, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 1911. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Sapa Charter 1853.) 

Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

Vice Princiral and Dew: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 

The NEW SESSION begins on Wed., OCT. 4. Resident Students are received 
in the College Buildings. For particulars, also of the School associated with the 
College (Headmis‘ress, Miss Teate), apply SECRETARY, 43 Harley St., W. 
\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Capital 

ACCOMMODATION for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS. Large and 
sunny grounds; high site; training for home life, for the Colonies, for the 
University. Leaving Exhibitions. School re-opens September 2lst, Particu- 
lars from MISS E. CARLESS, the Headmistress. 


WEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
\ and little boys, Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


FEW GIRLS (ages 1416) OF GOOD SOCIAL 
position can be received in a High-class School, 18 miles from London, 
in very beautiful and healthy situation. 
Thorough education on most modern lines. 
Home life. Highest references. 
Write H, H., c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—lIllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils ~~ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


BEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. New School Buildings. Boarding House 
under personal supervision of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and play- 
ing fields. For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 























AMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 


School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on 





ern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
weekly boarders, Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL. 


JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
YY —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
— Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
inisters’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
Nie EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo 


with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge o 
from” “ith parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached 
m sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


house 4 mins. 








WO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered at a School for 

Gentlemen’s Daughters at a South Coast health resort, ange A 

igh educational standard and situated in very pleasant surroundings. - 

must be of tle birth and of ious education, over 16 years 

of age, and pre either to work seriously at some special subject or to 

enter for the University in two years’ time. The Scholarships reduce the fees 

to £40 per annum and £50 per annum respectively, the ordinary Prospectus 

Fees being 120 guineas annum, exclusive of extras. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, F al, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone ef the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Langu 
Literature, and Music specialities. V. careful attention given to health au 
to the development of c Excellent examination results. Good oo 

jou 





and field for .—References kindly permitted to Rev. B, Baring- ld, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comfortsof 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching al! the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 
position, Large grounds, 


Sr FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Next term begins on Tuesday, September 26th. 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DA vi E. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful distri 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for G 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Mies SALBERG, 
S"; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
kD ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desi Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 

OUTHPORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Splendid Staff; Best Masters; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
Successes in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken. Ideal situation on Sea. e Grounds and Playing-tield. Tenvis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 


Prospectus. 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty min tes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY st 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificevt 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.— Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and brecing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 























UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MAKRAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.8. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kK) President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Traiu- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institete, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Edacational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdcor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRALNING,.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 ord Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1906. 

TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 

TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES rf oA 
BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., 


read a book 
“STAMMERING, 
STAMMERER,” post-frec. — B. 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAP. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


Tarrangower, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London). 


BOYS’ 
T HE 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 2nd, 





ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


ype FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


RESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 
a ony of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and few R.N.C., Osborne. 
Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


FR PINBURGH ACADEMY, 
Session 1911-12, 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 1911. 
An Entrance Examination will take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par- 
ticularly requested that early intimation be given of boys who are to be entered, 
There are two Masters’ Boarding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A., 
Oxon. ; and Mackenzie House, Mr. 8. H. Osborne, B.A., Oxon., for Junior Boys 
between the ages of 7 and 13. There is also a Supplementary House for Senior 
Boys in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 
he Prospectus of the School, and information with regard to the Boarding 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr, C, E. W. MAC- 
PHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


'CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.I.M.M., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 

OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


rERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. 
For Scheme of Scholarships and 

















Next term begins on September I4th. 
Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 
Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings, 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A, 











UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 

tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
Secretary. 


rF\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Head-Master of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, ete. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham, 
ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. y refs.—Rev. A. WLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 














UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. 
Heal site, 00ft. above —~" PP 
yee oes University Sch aoe 


Fine buildj 

n 
uipped science laboratonae 
0. ips won. School a al (auintate Tange, 
Ashtor (separate bedrooms), Mr. H. E. APTHORP, £00 pers), &# 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C.R. THRING, M.A. aS 


. oo tee. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities Na 
Army, Medical, and other careers. ical and Modern sido’ 
separate Lower School. Scholarships annually in March. Valuart 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms e = 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. as 


EIGHTON PARK SCH 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of F 
fields ; swimming bath, laboratories, &c. d OF Park and playing. 
. For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the eae 


[?swicu SCHOOL 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
_Next Term commences Saturday, September 23rd. 
L 


OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE 
rig oe O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Se., 
M.R.C.V.S. EIGHTY-NINTH SESSION. The only endowed Veteri 
School in Great Britain. The equipment of the College has been strengthensh 
and modernised and the teaching facilities greatly increased. An EXAMINA. 
TION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending students will be held on 
7th, 8th and 9th September. NEXT SESSION commences MONDAY 
October 2nd. Further particulars may be learned on application to ROBERT 
ANDERSON, 8.8.C., Secretary, 37 York Place, Edinburgh. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. 

tion at Llandovery in September. 

__Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


Bextor -PEAI 








OOL, 











Healthy country. Scholarship Examing. 


COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 


Head-Master, H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2Ist September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
. An endowed Public School. Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
Professional Exhibitions. Se te Junior School for boys under 12, 


Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins September 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Public 
School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medical 
and Professional Men. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous 
valuable Scholarships to Universities. Tuition fee £15 a year, Boarding fee, 
£47. Noextras. Scholarship Examination, £10-30, held in June of each year. 
Next term begins Sept. 28th. Headmaster, G. H. KEETON, M.A., for7 years 
Vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘j_ President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next term begins September 27. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ie a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A., Oxon. 














ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Priucipal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 


== LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
New boys arrive for Autumn Term September 19th ; others 20th. 
For particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursar. 


J 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


OYAL NAVY. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. ale 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

W a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full posse 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSB' RNE, ° 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. vd Ses 




















F ° REIGN. 
RESDEN.—FRAULEIN SILLING Receives a limited 


number of Girls in her Educational Home. Special advantages _ 
Languages, Music, Art, Literature, ete. Excellent Lectures. Visits “ is 
to Museums, Concerts, Operas. Individual care. Bright rooms. Electric 
light.—55 Strehlenerstr., Dresden, 
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HEINGAU SCHOOL, Biebrich (Rhein), Wiesbaden.— 
-rincipal: Dr. C. GRIMM. German-English School for Boys, com- 
‘ne education of both German and English Public Schools. Preparation 
pone reit Next Term begins September 2ist. Dr. C. Grimm in London 
September Ist to September 20th. Address: 13 Brunswick Square, W.C. 
\YTRASSBURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 
SS Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 
\ Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 


eS oe reapestan onapplication, Fri. KOEBIG. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 

sid “ut in the house for Conversation Lessons and Chaperonazge at Concerts 
a Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, Practical 
-_ ‘eas » and Dressmaking. Fine House and Grounds in healthiest near 
> _ Tennis, Riding, Badminton.—Apply, 46 Ruedu Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Ones METHERELL is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange 
os sent parents. Escort to Paris on Sept. 29th. 


“HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

) ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
oon Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 











strong subjects. . ae en EE, ee ae 
JOITIERS (France), University town. Splendid scenery. 


Comfortable home offered to English lady or gentleman in a doctor's 
family. London references. Docteur, c/o Agence Havas, 113 Cheapside, E.C, 


WRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

jome in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. _ 


\WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
yy) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BLENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses, Lilus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 
JFDARIS.—Mme. Girandeau, 21 bis; Rue d’Alesia, recently 

French Mistress in England, receives in her comfortable home a limited 
number of LADIES (girls or adults) for the study of French. test position. 
Garden. Highest English references. In London from 23rd September.— 
Address “ M.G.”’, co Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 


ny PBeCcaArIO sa. 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS jn England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars To 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
26 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE,” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browmsgz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone; 1567 Gerrarp, 





{CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
Ss ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 
tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. UNIVERSI{TY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 
l.0 =INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS— Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated—-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) i 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. : 
84—INDIAN EMPIRE CRUISE with or without the 
Durbar. Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 
KANGOON, EGYPT. November 7th from London or November Mth from 
arseilles ; returning January 26th. 
ee The Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
\ ISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 
& GENTLEWOMEN). Sept 22nd, CONSTANTINOPLE via DANUBE 
and BLACK SEA, VIENNA, BUDAPEST, BELGRADE, BUCHAREST and 
BRUSA (Turkey in Asia), Nov. 11th, “‘ Garden of Allah ” Tour—ALGERIA and 
TUNISIA. Small parties. Miss Bishop, “‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Pk. Rd.,8.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 
LD FALSE TEEKTH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
_ Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 


QL» ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to vincial buyers, If 





forwarded b post, value reti or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Btreet. London, Eet, — . 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
ouse Associaffon, Ltd., manages 90 Licen Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5%, paid regularly since 1399, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE RKEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
__ Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 

















(jOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Snupplied by 
_/ order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., wno destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1)- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, She‘field. 
} ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL 
has openings for Novels suited to serial publication, with pronounced 
love interest and dramatic incident. 





TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS. 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return cusranteed. Hichest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiford, Essex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THL 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBany Mrmortiat), 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parnox: H.M. Tue Kiva, 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tur Eant ov Harrnowny. Secretary: Gopraey H. Hamiitor, 


AP eee ese LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 
Pub, “THE COLLECTOR,” 4, 24. a year. Sample copies free. 






OOKS WANTED :—Sporiing Books and Magazines :— 
Handley Cross, 1°54; Romford'’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1553; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 182; Life of Mytton, 1855-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


THE 





“SPECTATOR.” 





CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each, By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ojice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pup.isuer, “ Spectator” Ojice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
or from the Office at 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


NELSON’S 7d. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


NELSON’S Gd. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. 2. Charles Dickens. 


LIBRARY. 


COLLECTION NELSON (French). 


CARACTERES. Jean de la Bruyére. 


LA CHANOINESE. 
NELSON’S NEW 2s. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 7d. net. 
CLASSICS. 
6d. net 
1/- net. 
André Theuriet. 1/- net. 
NOVEL. 
H. G. Wells. 2’- net. 


NELSON’S NEW DICKENS. 


Printed in good readable type on clear white paper and bound in cloth. 
With all the Original Illustrations. 


Vol.l. PICKWICK PAPERS 
Vol. 2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
NOW READY. 





NELSON’S 1911 ENCYCLOPADIA. Vol. Il. 


2s. net, 


1/- net. 


Vols. 8 and 4 ready September 20th. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


MEDOC. | 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure LORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very suyerior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Strect. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Extablished 1837. 





Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ............... perepnianl £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,350,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dommion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed pe riods, on 
terms wh:ch may be ascertained on appl pLieation, 


THE 


CHARITY GRCANISATION REVIEW. 
August, 1911. Price 6d. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. By Dr. 
Cc. 8. Locs. 
SOCias Comers IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
IV. LIVERPOOL. By Mr. F.G. D’Arra. 


SMALL dpe By Mr. F. J. K. Cross, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Po “y Feb. 18: 


“All round it may be stated the in- 
erease (in hie is about 30 percent.” 
e for i 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 





Two admirable "wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 Pane MALL, sw, 


APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COINTREAYU triple sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 


meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 





JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to serd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post -free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on appl slication to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Read, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s, 9d, 





Ts 
SCHWEITZER’sS 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate, 
“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA.”—Lancet. 


**Be sure and give your patients SCHW 
COCOATINA,”—Sin Anprew Ciarx, a 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 
Home, India and Colonies, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 


“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 


In is. 6d. Tins only, 


Of Chemists, Stores, &e. 
Home, India and Colonies. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES, 
In CARTONS at is. each, 


Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Home, India and Colonies, 





H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd, 
143 York Road, London, N. 
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Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 
Ovrtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Goutyras, 
TRIES sccictaiesiginuassimabadioasindinieaiania £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)................+ 560 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) . $30 
Narrow Column (Third of Pa ge) 440 
Half Narrow Column .............. 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 10 

Column (two-thirds width of 
IE al Subcnacesceanon oaceedoaudt . 8 0 
ComPanics, 
Outside Page .. : 





Inside Page..... . 
Five lines (45 words) and atte or in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 

(contai ining on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s. an inch. 


Broad column following ‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s, an inch. 


Displayed Advertisementsaccording to space. 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. me Quar- 
partof the United et en terly. 
dom on . £1 86... 07 i 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, = 
Japan, &c ove 


. 1 Wetuineton Street, Stranp, Lonpox. 


£1 12 6.,, 0 16 3... 086 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Evrtor, but 
to the Pusisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand, 
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“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player's Navy Mixture 
is made. $3 $3 


Player's Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


MILD and d. 
MEDIUM per 02. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS GF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE a 
. 3 0 | Members oa” sais 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O Of} Associates, with Literature 
Members om ne .. 1.1 Of and Journal ... se o- ©5850 
‘The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


2 2.4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents - W010 0 


Cofonet W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a enp of the “ ALLewnurrs”’ Drer, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wieat ina partially predigested form. Made ina minute by adding boiling water 
ouly. 


Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 16 & 3- per tin. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich 





CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c., 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued, 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M, GREGORY, Managing Director 


Price 6s. 
CANON SHEEHAN’'S NEW NOVEL 


THE QUEEN’S FILLET 


Deals with the French Revolution, the plot 
turning on a dramatic episode which gives 
the title to the book. 


“There has never been a more appealing and 
broadminded study of the colossal world-shaking 
event than in this novel. From its tumultuous 
opening to the beautiful and pathetic close it is 
a model of what historical romance should be. . . . 
There are times when one wishes to enlarge the 
reviewer's stock of complimentary adjectives, This 
is such an occasion.” 


Book 
Monthly 


“Regarded as a series of scenes crowded with 

nearly every possible name of contemporary fame 

The or notoricty, it has an exceedingly vivid interest. 
Times It would not be easy to find in the space of a single 
volume anything better calculated to kindle tho 

imagination of a reader coming fresh to the subject.” 

“Canon Sheehan has once more proved himself a 

The consummate artist, and the picture he here draws of 


Bookseller the great French cataclysm will not easily be 
forgotten.” 
“A long, well-thought-out and absorbingly interest- 
Evening ing sketch of the French Revolution. Thousands of 
Standard novels have treated the subject, but there is some- 
thing fresh about this one.” 
“ The strongest piece of work that Canon Sheehan 
Church has yet given us. . . . It is a fine story of characters 
Times that really live, full of movement and of sustained 


interest.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Now Ready. Price 5s. net. 304 Pages. 


““SONCS AND VERSES BY LADY JOHN SCOTT.” 
Second Edition, with some additional Poems, and entirely rewritten, 
memoir by Miss MARGARET WARRENDER, containing illustrative letters 
from Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and other friends, 


F’cap 8vo. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 CASTLE STREET. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LTD. 
THE 
PRACTICAL STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 
By Col. C. P. LYNDEN-BELL 
(Army Interpreter in Russian, German, Iialian, and French). 
“NOVEL AND ADMIRABLE,” 

Price 7d., Post Free. 

E. AUSTIN & SON, Ltd., Clifton, Bristol. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


~ Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s.64.; Wright's 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for 10s, 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus, 

by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Pemberton’s Life of Sir C, Wyndham, with 20 illus., 
lés., for 4s. 6d.; Burke's Peerage, 1911, 30.; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, #s. 6d. ; 
Fraser's Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 24 vols., half calf, gilt, £5 58.; Geo, Eliot's 
Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Harmsworth’s World's Great Books, 5 vols., 
25s. ; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can't spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalocue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 





to find it elaewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 
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HEINEMANN’S New 6/- Novels|7HE SECOND LARGE EDITION IS Now 





A PORTENTOUS HISTORY 
Alfred Tennyson 


«Mr, Tennyson makes his entry among novelists with a remarkable book. 
He has done a daring and difficult thing, and done it well.’’-—-The Daily Telegraph. 


«*Mr. Tennyson has power of description both of scenery and eee 
—iimes, 


“In Mr. Tennyson we have a new novelist with something real and weighty 
to say.’"—Westminster Gazette, 


MRS. DRUMMOND’S VOCATION 
Mark Ryce 


“Tt is a very clever study of character.”"—The Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is very clever and readable.’’—Athenzum, 

“Remarkably able and original.’’— World, 

“No man could have written this witty novel. People will recognise the 
essential basis of feminine ethics . . . maliciously human and cosmopolitan in 
outlook.” —Nation, 


HER HUSBAND’S COUNTRY 
Sybil Spottiswoode 


“ Singularly clear and vivid. . . . Shows unusual literary capacity.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 
*« The story is delightfully fresh and amusing.” —Atheneum. 
“Handled with strength and resource which render it a really notable 
novel,”’"—Worl 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE SEASON 
MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE 
(1/- net.) Eieanor Abbott 


First publication in England after enormous sale in America. 
* Will be the most popular holiday book of the season.’’—Dispatch. 





“For reckless daring of invention and a certain fantastic charm it might} 


almost claim kindred with the fairy tale.""—Athenwum. 
“*When he has put the book down the reader will vote it altogether charm- 
ing, cunning, and unconventional.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW 2/- NET NOVELS 
The following Novels have met with remarkable success :— 
THE C)FT OF THE CODS Fiora Annie Steel 
A SHIP OF SOLACE Eleanor Mordaunt 
THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR Duncan Schwann 
BELLA DONNA Robert Hichens 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 











STANLEY PAUL’S NEW NOVELS 


In Cr. 8vo0. 6/- each (Now Ready). 
A PASSION IN MOROCCO 
A PRISONER IN PARADISE 
WHEN SATAN TOOK FLESH 
A. J. Anderson 


MADCE CARRINGTON (4 Welsh Novel) 
OUR CUESTS Sa ae anal 
THE DESIRE OF LIFE 

THE CITY OF ENTICEMENT 

MARRIED WHEN SUITED 

THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY 

CLIVE LORIMER’S MARRIAGE 
BECAUSE OF A KISS 

THE CARDINAL 

A MYSTERIOUS LOVER 

THE MUZZLED OX 


Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken 


LOVE LETTERS OF A JAPANESE (5/- net) 


G. N. Mortlake 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, London. 


Charlotte Cameron 


H. L. Vahey 


St. John Trevor 
Matilde Serao 
Dorothea Gerard 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
Ralph Deakin 

E. Everett-Green 
Lady Constance 
Newton V. Stewart 


Alice M. Diehl 











READY OF 
MR. W. L. COURTNEY’S 
Remarkable Novel of Modern Life. 


IN SEARCH OF 
EGERIA 


Episodes in the Life of Maurice Westerton, 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A very remarkable and distinguished piece of work.”—“A4 
Man of Kent,” in The British Weekly. 

“A pleasant and distinguished book.”—Punch. 

“ Delightful.”—Truth. 





THE SECOND EDITION IS ALSO IN THE 
PRESS OF 


MRS. FRED REYNOLDS’S 


Charming Cornish Romance : 


THE HORSESHOE 


The very book for holiday reading by the Seaside, 
Which The Sunday Times describes as 
“A BOOK TO ENJOY FOR EVERY REASON, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


BOOK FOR PRESENT CRisiIs. 


PRICE is. NET. 


REVOLUTION & WAR, 


THE SECRET CONSPIRACY OF THE JESUITS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By M. F. CUSACK. 


Approaching accomplishment of the “ Secret 
Plan” of the Jesuits for obtaining despotic 
power in the State for themselves and their 
agents in order to bring the nation under the 
dominion of Rome and crush Protestantism. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This book deals with the subject of the Jesuits in a most able and exhaus- 
tive manner. It gives revelations of their secret plottings to upset Govern- 
ments and annihilate Protestants and Protestantism of a most startling 
character. Should be read by every Protestant in the kingdom. Unless some- 
thing is done, it will not be long before the country is steeped in war and 
revolution.’'—Protestant Standard, 

“Very valuable, and should command widespread attention. It gives a 
remarkable forecast of the trend of recent events, and presents a far more 
serious and solemn aspect of political movements than is generally taken. 
Every believer should earnestly pray Almighty God that He may overthrow 
wicked counsels and save our country from Revolution, Invasion and Ruin.” 
—Protestant Churchman, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





“A KEY TO LIFE’S MYSTERY; 


or, Man in Two Moods.” 
By W. B. NORRIS, M.A. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), 7s. 6d. net. 


The Editor of ** The Spectator” (Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey) contributes the following 
Introduction to the Third Edition (July 10th, 1911) :— 


“T note the publication of the third edition of ‘A Key to Life’s Mystery’ 
with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 

Mr. Norris has brought together a really wonderful collection of striking 
passages, from authors old and new, on the greatest and most essential 
things in life. 

The main object of his book is to force people to realise that man is his own 
star, and that his responsibility for his acts can never be shufiled off by any 
plea of fatalism or external influence. I can quite conceive the book having 
a very real effect on the conduct of life in the case of men tempted by the 
cheap sophistries of the day. « 

In days when hereditary tendencies are so often given as the excuse for 
want of self control and self direction, and all the evils that come from this 
want, men need to be fortified by the noble and convincing things quoted in 
Mr. Norris's book.” 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 


motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 
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THE 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“We can _ confidently 
express the belic? that the Committee have fixed upon 
the most efficient means of attacking grouse disease.” 














Just Published, in 2 vols. Demy 4to, with numerous coloured 
plates, 2 2s, net. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


THE GROUSE IN HEALTH 
AND IN DISEASE : 


Being the Final Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry on Grouse Disease. 


THIS EDITION IS LIMITED TO 1,000 COPIES. 


For sportsmen and for men of science. Under the direction of the 

Committee (Chairman, Lord Lovat) the general questions have been 

treated by Mr. A. S. Leslie and Dr. E. A. Wilson, and the scientific 
by Dr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S. 

Times.—‘ Gives the fullest possible account of the bird. An 
example of what a few energetic men can produce when un- 
hampered by official restrictions and red tape.” 

Morn:na@ Posr.—* The two volumes are lavishly illustrated and 
beautifully printed, and they reflect great credit on Dr. E, A. 
Wilson, Mr. A. 8. Leslie, and, above all, Lord Lovat.” 

Country Lirz.—“ Undoubtedly one of the most complete and 
valuable works that has ever been placed before the public. It is 
an absolute necessity to all those who take an intelligent interest 
in the management of grouse and of grouse moors.” 

Arnenzxum.—* No owner or tenant of grouse moors should be 
without this admirable Report, while it should take its place in 
the library as a book of reference.” 

Giascow Heratp.—“Two handsome volumes, which will 
certainly form a welcome addition to the library table of every 
lover of the red grouse.” 

Dunpee Apvertiser.—* No fuller and finer work has ever been 
bestowed on an individual bird.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


Master Christopher. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (LADY CLIFFORD). 


Brraincuam Posr.—“The author of ‘Peter’s Mother’ has 
given us another piece of literature. ‘Master Christopher’ is a 
charming tale, shot with delicate humour and gracefully told.” 

Country Lirg.——“ A good story well written, and a set of 
wholesome English characters that it would be a pleasure to 
meet,” 








Enter Charmian. 


A Comedy Idyll of Moorside. 
By HAROLD VALLINGS. 


Atnenzum.—*The reader who goes to this account of a 
golfing and shooting holiday, redolent of Devon moor and folk, 
for genial amusement will have his wish gratified.” 

“Patt Mau. Gazerrr.—* A most amusing Dartmoor novel... . 
The author has a keen sense of humour and a breezy style, and 
has produced a book which will equally amuse men and women, 
~ a laugh at the weakness of human nature as here 
described,” 








Ready August 24th, 


The Lost Iphigenia. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


64 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 3d. net. 
The Political Confession of a 
Practical Idealist. 


Tne Oxrorp Curonicte.—“ A remarkable pamphlet. ‘A Prac- 
tical Idealist’ vigorously attacks the whole system of Stock 
Exchange speculation and company promoting and boldly pro- 
poses that the State should ‘take over all the functions now 
performed by the Stock Exchange.’ This startling project is 
expounded and justified by a series of powerful arguments.’ 

ProrLe.—* Contains a good deal of sound sense, particularly in 
its attack on the inequalities of taxation.” 


‘ - LONDON: 
SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





FROM CONSTABLE’S LIST 


THE LATEST 6s. FICTION 
QUEED 











By Sydnor Harrison 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS says: “ Queed is a delightful novel 
that everybody cought to read.”’ 


QUEED By Sydnor Harrison 


Third Impression now ready. 
QUEED By Sydnor Harrison 


wre STANDARD: “A capital, most readable and human 
novel.” 


Another delightful story, by the Author of “ The 
Professional Aunt,” in ite 3rd impression, 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
Mrs. George Wemyss 


MORNING POST: ‘**‘ Mrs. Wemyss’s delightful book.” 
GLOBE: ‘‘ The book is first-rate.” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “ A book for everybody.” 


A new story by the Author of “ The Fifth Queen,” etc. 


LADIES WHOSE BRIGHT EYES 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 





A beautifully illustrated novel by (NEZ HAYNES 
GiILLMORE., 


PHCEBE AND ERNEST 


A new romance by MARIA STAR. 
ALISTAIR (5/-) ALISTAIR (/-) 
_ MARY JOHNSTON'S Latest Novel. 


THE LONG ROLL 2nd impression 
DAILY CHRONICLE: ‘The story is chock full of vigour and 
movement and colour.” 


Second Impression now ready. 


THE HONOURABLE PEGGY C. B. Lancaster 


THE BROKEN PHIAL 
GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 
MRS. ELMSLEY 
VITTORIA VICTRIX 


THE MARRIAGE 
OF BARBARA 


The ACHIEVEMENTS of 
JOHN CARRUTHERS Sir Edmund C. Cox 


NOVA SCOTIA 10/6 net Beckles Willson 


ATHENZUM: ‘*Mr. Beckles Willson soon shows that he possesses 
in full measure one of the most important qualities for the rro- 
duction of a book of this stamp. He loves his subject with an 
ardent and jealous devotion.... We cordially recommend this 
book. Much may be learnt from it.” 


Edited by EDITH SICHEL, 7/6 net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE: ‘Miss Sichel’s book is scholarly and 
thoughtful.” 

EVENING STANDARD: ‘An admirable study—easy, entertaining, 
informative, judicious in thought, reticent in style. The best 
student of Montaigne will feel that he knows Montaigne better for 
reading it.” 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 
EDMOND G. A, HOLMES. 
A Study of Modern Education. 4/6 net. 


MORNING POST: ‘Mr. Holmes is an anarchist, a revolutionary, 
a man with a religion, the sort of person to whom more intolerant 
and less apathetic countries would offer hemlock at the public 
expense. What is the remedy? Mr. Holmes would probably say: 
*Conversion: ye must be born again after the spirit.’ Let us hope 
that he will not despair of us but return to tell us more.” 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 
By PETER M. HARDING, M.D. 4/6 net. 
A delightful series of letters from a medical man. 


PUNCH: *‘ The minute I saw the book I knew I should love it; it 
has that look about it. So 1 have read it, and now I am going to 
read it again.” 


London: 10 Orange Street W.C. 


Percy White 
Horace Caradoc 
Hector Munro 
W. E. Norris 


Frankfort Moore 


(2nd Impression.) 
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MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A REALITY OF ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


In this book we have a fascinating and wonderful theory of the perpetuation 
of life and love, in which the power of the spiritual ideal is shown to command 


and control the secret forces of Nature. 
and compelling interest. 


The work is one of daring imagination 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE FRESHWATER FISHES OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. By C. TATE REGAN, M.A. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CRUSTACEA. sy vw. T. 
CALMAN, D.Sc. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This book gives an account of the wonderfully diversified habits 
and modes of life of the Crustacea—that large division of the 
animal kingdom which includes lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and a 
host of other less familiar forms. 


WHAT A LIFE! An Autobiography. By 
G. M. and E. V. L. Illustrated by over 200 blocks from 
the least likely source. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 

It is late in the day for novelty in literature ; but this shilling 
hook claims to possess several original features. It has a picture 
for every event in the narrative; not one of these pictures was 
made for it, and every one comes from the least-expected source 
for the illustrations of astory. The jeu d’esprit, which is the work 
of old collaborators in shilling high spirits and is entitled What a 
Life! should be an eye-opener in what can be done with unpromising 
material by ingenious hands. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF STAMMERING 
AND ITS PERMANENT CURE. By ALFRED 
APPELT, Principal of the Institute for Stammerers, 
Bedford. With five Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. by JoHN 

WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 

Svo. 7s. Gd. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

A handbook on the remains of the Roman era in Britain, roads, 

fortifications, towns, and buildings, pottery, glass and metallic 

vessels, implements and appliances. It is copiously illustrated by 

the author with groups of objects to a common scale so as to facili- 
tate comparative study. 


A BOOK OF THE WYE. By EDWARD HUTTON. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. R. QUINTON. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hutton has devoted himself to the historical, topographical, 
end informative side of the subject. The valley is entered from 
JZanidloes at Plinlimmon, and is traversed on foot as far as Ross, 
through Rhayader, Builth, Hay, Clifford, and Hereford. From 
Ross the valley is traversed by boat as far as Chepstow, full in- 
formation being given of the best means of accomplishing this, 
and of the weirs to be encountered on the way. 


VENUS AND ADONIS, ETC. 

KNOX POOLER, Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

[The Arden Shakespeare. 

This volume contains all the non-dramatic poems attributed to 

Shakespeare, except the Sonnets and A Lover’s Complaint, which 
will form a separate volume. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, Feap. 8vo, Gilt top. 5s. 
This is a ballad of the reign of King Alfred, and describes that 
monarch’s noble exploits, his character with the Danes, the story 
of the White Horse, and the Battle of Ethandune. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Edited by C. 


This volume deals with the poet and his English and Italian | 


associates in Italy between the year 1818 and the date of his death. 

THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. 

SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this work an attempt is made to group the modern theories 

and hypotheses of the birth and growth of a planetary body like 

the Earth, from the point at which the nebula of which it is a 
fragment receives form and movement. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 
Feap. 8vo. is. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 
rt TO HIS SON. By GEORGE HORACE 
L v , . 


SELECTED POEMS. by OSCAR WILDE. 


By EDWIN | 





FICTION 


TWO ON THE TRAIL. 4 Story of the Far North 
West. By HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. { Ready, 

“The innumerable incidents are entirely unexpected, but never unduly sur- 
prising.—Morning Leader, 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. By DAVID LISLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready, 

JONAH. By LOUIS STONE. Crown 8vo. 68. —[Ready, 

DEBORAH. by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
Author of “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready, 

THE OUTCRY. By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The 
Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By ANTHONY 
HOPE, Author of “The King’s Mirror.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN, 


Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. By E. @. SOMER. 
VILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DELPHINE CARFREY. by Mrs. G. NORMAN, 
Author of “Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD 
Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JOSEPII CONRAD. 
Author of “The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PETER AND JANE. bByS.MACNAUGHTAN, Author 
of “The Fortune of Christina M’Nab.” Crown Svo. 6s. 
ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author 

of “The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 3; 
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